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DOGMATISM. 


As unsightly excrescences sometimes grow on lofty trees, so do 
ugly vices attach themselves to the stock of religion. Of these 
vices one of the most offensive, though not the least common, is 
dogmatism. We see it in different connexiors and under different 
circumstances. It is not confined to any one denomination of 
Christians, nor peculiar to any system of faith. It is a vice to 
which some persons are more inclined than others from natural 
temperament, and to which some forms of belief give more en- 
couragement than others; but it may discover itself where we 
should least expect its presence. Dogmatism is not connected with 
religion alone. It often taints the conversation and writings of 
men of science ; it is betrayed by many a visitor to the galleries 
of art; itis the bane of political discussion. In the dictionary 
dogmatism is defined to be “ positiveness in opinion,” and a more 
concise or accurate definition could not be given. ‘ Positiveness 
in opinion ”’—a way of speaking about our own views of truth or 
duty, which overlooks our fallibility, and denies the common sense 
or common honesty of those who differ from us. Dogmatism does 
not reason—assertions are its arguments ; does not weigh objections 
—but despises them; does not treat an opponent with respect or 
courtesy—but loads him with reproach, or overwhelms him with 
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2 DOGMATISM. 


solemn warning. Dogmatism is self-confident, arrogant, unjust, 
obstinate, blind. It is the natural expression of bigotry, the sure 
indication of a narrow mind, 

This positiveness of opinion is very different from that intelligent 
and warm attachment to his own principles of belief which should 
mark every Christian. Let every man * be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” Having formed his opinions carefully, studiously and 
prayerfully, with the Bible before hun, and the Divine Spirit in- 
voked to pour light upon the eyes of his understanding, that he 
may see what is written in the records of sacred truth, he ought 
to retain his confidence in those opinions with an unshaken faith, 
till he shall be convinced that he has wrongly interpreted the 
words of Scripture. A firm adherence to what we believe to be 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and strenuous exertions to diffuse it 
throughout society, as well as an earnest and habitual endeavor to 
express its power in our characters, are duties enforced by every 
consideration drawn from the importance of this truth, the privi- 
leye of possessing it, and the necessity of a cordial and happy 
faith to a personal enjoyment of religion. But we may be firm, 
open and zealous in advocating the truth, and yet not dogmatical, 
We may stand by our own opmions, yet not treat with scorn the 
opinions of others; remembering that they may have arrived at 
the results by which they abide through an equally diligent study 
of the Scriptures with ourselves. It may indeed seem strange to 
us, that they should find such dvctrines as they hold in the Bible. 
That any one, for example, should gather the doctrine of the 
Trinity from either the Old or the New Testament is to me as 
wonderful, as that men should have ever believed in a connexion 
between the fortunes of human beings and the influences of the 
stars. Yet honest and good men once thought they read their own 
and others’ destinies io the brilliant letters of the firmament; and 
why may not honest and good men now think they find the revela- 
tion of a triune God on the pages of Seripture? [am bound to 
allow their sincerity, and they to allow mine. [Humble conviction 
should not dezenerate into supercilious dogmatism. ‘“ Why dost 
thou judge thy brother, or why dost thou set at naught thy brother ? 
Let us, if we can, enlighten and persuade, but “ not judge one 
another any more.” 


























DOGMATISM. 3 


This habit of speech and the temper of mind from which it 
springs, we have said, overiook the fallibility which always cleaves 
toman. “To err is human,” isan apothegm which is not less 
true of the intellectual than of the moral history of man. We are 
all, even the best and wisest, liable to mistake. Nay, all men 
have run into mistake. ‘There is not, and never has been, an un- 
inspired man on earth, who has not in a greater or less degree mis- 
apprehended Divine truth. What changes have taken place in the 
opinions of honest inquirers, as they have pursued their investiga- 
tions into the meaning of Scripture. Persuasions which had been 
held for years, with a tenacity that seemed to preclude any altera- 
tion of belief, have been effaced by later impressions. ‘Truth has 
been seen under new aspects, and the judgments which were 
formed under a one-sided view of its character have given place 
to such as were more consistent with its manifold relationship to 
the great universe. A wise man is continually correcting his 
opinions. ‘The wisest are always the most modest. Now, that any 
one in the face of these facts should claim for himself the attri- 
butes of the Omniscient Mind, is as sad as it is absurd. What 
more preposterous or pitiable than that a being of such limited 
powers as we possess, and with these in only an incipient state of 
development, should clothe himself with the assumption of infalli- 
bility, and pronounce those who differ from him in fatal error? 
How arrogant is it fora man—the creature of yesterday, who is 
enwrapt in imperfection, and whose experience should teach him 
deep humility, to say, ‘1 know Lam right.” [le who can use such 
language shows how little he really knows of himself, or of the 
conditions on which truth can be ascertained, 

The dogmatist also, we added, disregards the rights of others. 
Plainly he does so, when his arrogance denies to them the privi- 
lege of forming their own opinions upon a perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, and calls them to adopt his creed or his judgment of what is 
right as the only safe interpretation of the Divine will. Men are 
continually offending in this way; yet nothing can involve more 
palpable injustice. What! shall | be deprived of the privilege with 
which God has entrusted me, of construing his instructions accord- 
ing to my best ability, so making him and him alone, through his 
accredited messengers, my teacher, and be compelled to accept the 
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construction which some one or more of my fellow-mortals has 
put upon his words? Must] sit, not at the feet of Jesus, but of a 
man like myself, who undertakes—presumption as wicked as it is 
foolish !—to speak as he spoke, “ with authority?” God help us 
to resist such encroachment upon the rights of every disciple of 
Christ! We have responsibilities as well as _privileges—responsi- 
bilities created by our possession of privileges. Shall we suffer 
the latter to be wrested from us, while we must continue to lie un- 
der the weight of the former? God forbid! 

The conduct of the dogmatist will appear still more unreasona- 
ble, if we consider under what different systems of faith and prac- 
tice it has been exhibited. Men holding opposite opinions have 
rivalled each other in the vehemence with which they have asserted, 
each the absolute truth and importance of his own belief. The 
longest chapter in the history of the Christian Church, and the 
most disgraceful, would relate the influence of dogmatism. Rome 
hurled anathemas from the Vatican, because she knew that heretics 
were in the wrong; and Calvin ruled Geneva like a Pope, because 
he knew he was in the right. What a miserable spectacle of hu- 
man weakness! The English Church was positive in regard to 
the sanctity of its ritual, and so drove the Puritans from their al- 
tars and their homes. The Puritans came here and planted dog- 
matism on the soil of America, where it has yielded many a luxu- 
riant harvest since. If there be any one thing pre-eminently 
foolish, it is the introduction of this vice into a Protestant com- 
munity. We can almost pardon it in a Church which is built 
openly and wholly upon the basis of an assumed infallibility ; but 
when they, who claim the right of private judgment in defiance of 
this bold pretension, become imitators of that which they disown, 
and cover themselves with a garment of inconsistency which al- 
most conceals their excellences, we can neither pardon nor endure 
such treason against the highest prerogatives of the soul. 

For not only is dogmatism absurd. It is mischievous, in spite of 
its inability to accomplish its purpose. It wishes to impose the 
same faith on all men; which it can never do. But this it can do 
—enkindle rancor, strife, and the passions of hell in Christian bo- 
soms. This it has done—made enemies of those who have trampled 
under foot the law of brotherly love which as disciples of the same 
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Master they were bound to observe. Oh! the miseries and crimes 
that have come from this souree—the jealousies, the falsehoods, 
the angry feelings, the secret and the open wickedness! It is a dark 
catalogue. We will not attempt to unrol its sad lines. 

Yet, notwithstanding the absurdity and mischief which are in- 
separable from positiveness in religion, it has a wonderful effect 
upon many minds, bringing them under its power, and conquering 
them—not convincing nor persuading, but subduing them—by its 
tone of authority alone. ‘There always have been those who 
seemed to be overpowered by the assertions of dogmatism, as the 
torrent sweeping down the hill bears the loose soil along with it. 
They attempt but feeble, if any resistance. ‘The effect of mere 
positiveness in this community, at this time, is amazing. It is 
thought that men who speak so confidently must have better 
grounds for their opinion than those who show more modesty and 
more candor. Yet positiveness in the advocates of a doctrine is 
no proof of its correctness. Do we not see this every day? The 
grossest outrages upon reason and Scripture are perpetrated by 
meu, who talk of the wickedness of rejecting their belief witha 
flippant solemnity which it is difficult to reconcile with the supposi- 
tion of a true reverence in their hearts. We mean not however to 
call in question the depth of their religious sentiments ; but to ex- 
pose the error of judging others by the measurement of their own 
creed. Still as long as men shall tremble before the judicial acts of 
dogmatism, it will doubtless continue to exercise the functions of 
high Heaven and parody almighty judgment on earth. Such 
methods of conversion ought not to move us from our integrity. 
What reason is there for changing our faith, in another’s assertion 
that it is a dangerous faith? His assertion does not make it so. 
With equal propriety we may pronounce the same sentence on his 
faith. Neither our arrogance nor his would prove that either was 
right in point of doctrine, but only that both were wrong in spirit 
and practice. 

‘ But,’ some may reply, ‘it startles us to hear another say, 
that he knows he is right. It makes us doubt our own per- 
suasions, for he speaks with an assurance that we do not feel. We 
wish we could feel as certain as he does.’ <A single inquiry may 
relieve their minds from this unhappy distrust. How does any 
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one know he is right? He cannot know it, except in the same 
way in which we may know that we are right. There are only 
two possible ways in which such a conviction could be established 
in any mind,—either by the faithful use of all means of arriving 
at the truth and the clearness of result which should be attained, 
or by a direct influence from the Spirit of truth affording special 
and plenary illumination. ‘The former of these methods is acces- 
sible to every one; the latter may be claimed by thousands, and 
has been claimed by those who have obtained diametrically oppo- 
site assurances, but can be a proper ground of reliance to no other 
mind than that which receives the illumination, because no one 
else can have any proof that it is enjoyed. The testimony of 
another's consciousness, as he deems it, on such a subject, has not, 
and ought not to have any force with me, because it is liable to the 
suspicion which arses from the fact, that testimony of this kind 
has again and again been invalidated by the contradictions which 
its reception would make it necessary for us to ascribe to the Au- 
thor of all truth. 

*Still how much more comfortable it must be, to feel such an as- 
surance!’ Suppose it were, the question is, which is the right or 
safe feeling, not which the more comfortable. A feeling based on 
the presumption of infallibility, being intrinsically false, cannot be 
either right or safe. And in regard to comparative comfort, we 
should say, that of two men, one of whom entertained this 
assurance of the undeniable soundness of his faith, whilst the oth- 
er calmly rested on the convictions of his own mind, but ad- 
mitted the possibility of error, and welcomed whatever light might 
come to him from legitimate sources of instruction, the latter held 
a far more enviable position than the former. It is not necessary 
that we should live in disquiet, because we refuse to retreat within 
the armed garrison of positiveness. The alternative is not between 
dogmatism and doubt. We may maintain an unwavering reliance 
upon the interpretation which we give to the language of Scripture, 
and derive from it peace and strength, while we dare not arrogate 
the attributes of an Infinite Intelligence, nor attempt to wield the 
thunders of Omnipotence. 

There is still one course of reasoning—short and specious, but 


fallacious, by which many persons justify their submission to the 
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clamors of the dogmatist. ‘You admit,’ they say, ‘that we may 
believe all he believes and vet be saved ; but he affirms that if we 
believe only what you believe, we must be lost. Now it is safer on 
general grounds to believe too much than too little, because what 
we have over the truth can only be an inconvenience, while what 
we want of it will be a fatal omission in our creed; and since, by 
the statement on the one side and on the other, we cannot lapse 
into fatal error by embracing ever so much doctrine, while we may 
incur the Divine displeasure by remaining where we are, it is bet- 
ter for us to embrace the whole that is offered us and make our 
faith as capacious as possible.” The mistake in this reasoning, by 
which many, we suspect, are deluded, consists in mingliag two 
statements which can properly be regarded only as antagonist to 
one another; yet, by taking a part from one and a part from the 
other, are made to yield this deceptive result. We do not admit 
that to believe too much is a whit more safe than to believe too 
litle. Man is bound to believe what God has revealed, and to add 
more than this to his faith is just as bold impiety as to take away 
any thing from it. We do not say that a disbelief of what some 
account indispensable to the completeness of Christian faith will be 
a fatal omission. That is the assertion of the dogmatist, and we 
deny its correctness. We allow, that if a person honestly arrive 
at conclusions very different from us, through patient and humble 
study of the Scriptures, he will net therefore be shut out from the 
kingdom of Heaven. But we do not admit, that it would not have 
been better for him to have found in the Bible the same precious 
truths which we have found there, and to have seen them as we 
see them, embraced within the glorious circle of a perfect unity. 
And we do not admit, that he will pass without condemnation, and 
fearful condemnation, who indolently accepts the faith which is 
offered hiin and believes as much as he can for the sake of in- 
cluding all possible chances of salvation within his creed. There 
is no safety where there is not honesty—honesty of mind and 
heart. That faith is worth nothing—it will only be a mill-stone 
hung by suicidal hands around the soul to sink it deeper in destruc. 
tion—which is taken up without inquiry, and is cherished on a sor- 
did calculation of future consequences. ‘The faith which sanctifies 
the soul, which quickens the energies of the spiritual life into a 
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healthful activity, which makes Christ a present Saviour, and 
heaven an immediate experience, is the only faith which is com- 
fortable or safe, the only faith which will be found profitable for 
the life that now is or the life that is to come. All who have this 
faith are believers, in the largest sense of the word, and such 
should not judge one another. 

We have intimated that dogmatism may taint the inculcation of 
duty as well as the exposition of faith. Perhaps its influence in the 
former connexion is not to be less deprecated than in the latter ; 
for wherever it appears, it infuses bitterness into the waters of life, 
and substitutes for the gentleness of a Christian spirit the violence 
of a partisan temper. Men may differ widely respecting the best 
methods of cultivating or expressing the religious character, and 
yet be equally sincere followers of the Lord. Why should there 
be strife among brethren who have a common object in view, and 
are laboring, though in different ways, for the same end? Does it 
become those who are themselves weak and fallible to condemn or 
disparage the efforts of others “ to fulfil all righteousness,” because 
those efforts are not shaped after the same model with their own ? 
Judgment is not man’s office, but God’s prerogative. Nothing can 
be more contrary to the law of love which Christ laid down and 
his Apostle expounded, than for us to insist upon our forms of reli- 
gious activity as the only legitimate expressions of Christian zeal. 
For us they may be proper, and the best which we could adopt. 
But in others other exercises may betoken an equal strength of 
faith and liveliness of sensibility. Who shall say that Fenelon 
did not in his quiet meditations cherish as warm a love of God, of 
Christ and of man, as was shown by Francis Xavier, when he de- 
voted himself to the preaching of the Gospel among the idolators 
of India? Or to come to our own times, who shall pronounce 
which was the better Christian, Buckminster or Tuckerman ? 
Yet how different their habits of life; how unlike their depart- 
ments of influence. Instead of delighting in judgment, let us not 
judge one another any more ; but let us rather “ follow the things 
that make for peace, and things wherewith we may edify another.” 
Mutual edification, not suspicion and recrimination, should distin- 
guish those who bear the same name and press after the same in- 
heritance of eternal life for themselves, and desire the same influ- 
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ences of salvation for others. Sympathy and co-operation may 
give an effect to our labors in behalf of human well-being, which 
shall astonish hearts possessed by the most earnest faith; dogma- 
tism can only chill sympathy and prevent co-operation. Mutual 
forbearance and confidence may clothe us with a triumphant 
strength ; dogmatism can only dissever and ruin us. E. S. G. 





POETRY FOR THE COLLATION, 


We wish to preserve on our pages the Song, Hymn, and Ode, 
written for the Collation on the anniversary week, May 30, 1843, 
both on account of their merit, and for the sake of the pleasant as- 
sociations with which they must be connected in the mind of every 
one present at the occasion on which they were sung. The Song 
and Hymn were written by Rev. John Pierpont, and the Ode by 
Miss H. J. Woodman, of Boston. 


SONG. 


Tue bloom of spring at last has come 
O’er faces, hopes, and trees, 
And town and country hear the hum 
Of business and of bees ; 
And round the board, that friends have spread 
For triends, we ’ve come once more ; 
And, now the outer man is fed, 
We ‘Il sing “ Lang syne” encore. 


From sunny slape, from sheltered vale, 
Whose “ brooks of water” flow 

Between their grassy hanks, whereon 
Lambs bleat and cattle low, 

We press around the festive board, 
Where friend meets triend once more, 

And, having talked of other days, 
We ‘Il sing “ Lang syne” encore. 
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Ye sunny slopes, ye quiet vales, 
So lately clothed in snow, 

Ye windy hills, with temples crowned, 
Where men for worship go, 

Dear though ye are to all our hearts, 
Forgive us if, once more, 

We ’re drawn to town “ Election week,” 
To sing “ Lang syne” encore. 


Lang syne, in academic shades, 
Have we chalked out our lives, 
And lang syne boasted of the maids, 

That now sit here our wives; 
And though we care not now to “ set 
The table in a roar,” 
What better can we do, thus met, 
Than sing “ Lang syne” encore ? 





And when next spring comes round, and shows 


Her blooming apple trees ; 
And on her bosom wears a rose, 
And brings bouquets like these ; 
Oh then, though bees and business hum, 
And our sand is somewhat lower, 
Around this table nay we come, 
And sing “ Lang syne” encore. 


HYMN. 

Tne dead! the reverend dead ! 
Let not oblivion spread, 

Over their dust, 
And their good deeds, her pall! 
No, let us cherish all 
Their names, and here recall 

The sainted just. 


Fresh, from their sepulchre, 
The thought of what they were 
Comes, like the breath 
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Of the young flowers, that grow 

Around their graves, and throw 

Their fragrance o’er the low, 
Dark house of death. 


The memory of the good, 

Who at the altar stood 
Faithful and true, 

Is holier, in our eyes, 

Than are the stars, that rise 

To give us, from the skies, 
Their light and dew. 


Souls of our brethren blest, 

Who ’ve entered on your rest, 
Deign ye to know, 

As round the THRONE ye rise 

In “sweet societies,” 

How by the good and wise 
Ye ’re loved below ? 


God of the rolling years, 

Guide of the circling spheres— 
Planets and suns! 

Clothe us, like them, in light; 

Lead us, like them, aright; 

Keep us in courses bright, 
Thy holy ones! 


ODE. 


Stxce he who bled on Calvary’s height 
Has blessed with prayer the festal rite, 
We come, great God! a joyous throng, 


And bless thy name with prayer and song. 


Not strangers, but a kindred band, 
Brothers in hope, in heart and hand ; 
Pilgrims in different paths we tread, 


But one in Christ, our glorious head. 














THE DIFFICULTY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Let thought unfold her freest wing, 
And joy attune her sweetest string ; 
And pleasant memories of the past 
On this bright hour their halo cast. 
Hope, pausing in her upward flight, 
Reveals her face of beaming light, 
Points to the shining path she treads, 


On which our God his glory sheds. 


We mourn one star, whose brilliant light 
Has pierced the veil of mental night; 
And orbs of pure, though lesser ray, 
Have passed as silently away. 

But faith the opening portal shows, 
Through which celestial music flows ; 
The supper of the Lamb within 

Is spread for all redeemed trom sin. 


There may we meet as welcome guests, 
No aching brows, no bleeding breasts, 

No wanderer mourned, no prayer unheard, 
No weary thoughts of bliss deterred. 

May love and light and peace be ours, 
And wing the bright uncounted hours ; 
The Shepherd near—his flock secure 

In pastures green, by fountains pure. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Ir is very difficult to direct our actions at the moment, when 
the time of action has arrived. We are under the necessity, then, 
of acting. We have no time for reflection, little time for choice, 
little opportunity to gather up our scattered affections and bring 
them to aid us in the path which duty points out. It is not always 
that we need to direct our actions. They direct themselves. 
Even in performing the best actions, we act often with little exer- 
tion; we go on easily; we are almost unconscious that we have 
done well. We have at least acted so easily, that we are quite 
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unconscious that we have done anything strange, anything which 
others do not do, or which others find a difficulty in doing. And if 
our action is praised by others, we receive their praise with hu- 
mility ; we had not expected praise; the mind had not been occu- 
pied with considering what others would think of our action, but 
only with considering how we might act well. With so much sim- 
plicity do we conduct ofttimes, when we are doing well. 

And, on the other hand, when we do ill, we often act with nearly 
equal simplicity and equal unconsciousness of self. And often 
if at the time of our good action or our bad action we attempt to 
think, to weigh consequences, our affections prove too strong for 
us, and our action goes on as it had begun. ‘There is a predeter- 
mination, made before this particular action was thought of. Itis a 
determination, by which our actions in general are determined,— 
a determination which gives to all our actions a uniform charac- 
ter, and forbids that inconsistency, which we should expect to find 
in the actions of a man who was able in each separate movement 
to determine anew. Our actions all bear one character. 

But how is this, that our actions all bear one character? Why 
are they not various ? Why is not our character inconsistent? Be- 
cause, as it appears, in every moment of action we refer our ac- 
tion to some principle which we have settled upon as true, and by 
which we are determined to act. Actions are many, but moral 
principles are few; and when we have chosen a moral principle, 
we refer all our actions to it instinctively, and it gives its character 
to them all. 

We refer our actions to it instinctively ; as the player upon the 
piano-forte runs his fingers over the keys apparently without 
thought of each particular key, but only of the tune which he has 
predetermined to play. Yet he did not do so at first instinctively. 
By hard labor of the mind, by thought directed individually to each 
note of his music-paper before him and each key which his finger 
should touch, he advanced slowly, and performed the tune which 
he designed. So in our actions, when we have chosen a new 
principle of conduct, settled in our minds that it is correct and 
good, when we have so studied upon it in its various appearances 
that we think it is heautiful and useful and worthy to be adopted 
by us in the various circumstances of life, we do not apply it in- 
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stinctively at first. We study it over. In our private meditations it 
is a subject of thought; perhaps in the prayers which we offer we 
make particular mention of the principle which we think to be 
good; at night we look back upon the day, to see wherein we 
have wandered from its guidance, and how we did so; we inquire 





whether it is because we have changed our minds as to the worth 
and beauty of the principle, or because we were overtaken una- 
wares. And when we have habituated ourselves to such a study, 
made our resolutions accordingly, then instinctively we follow the 
principle adopted, and it gives to our actions one harmonious, con- 





sistent character. 

When the application of good principles has become habitual 
with us, good actions are the easiest of all things. But are good 
actions easy, at a time when we have habituated ourselves to evil 
actions, and find it necessary to study day and night that we may 
learn how to apply the good principle, which we have lately 
adopted? Yes; I reply, ina certain sense, they are easy. If 
they are not simple, if they are not instinctive, they are neverthe- 
less interesting and engaging. A difficult problem in mathematics 
is not easy, is not simple, is not worked out by instinct and intui- 
tion ; yet it is full of interest to the mind of a mathematician; and 
while he is engaged in its solution, it is difficult, so much engrossed 
is he, to draw him away by the offer of any of the common plea- 
sures of life. A walk up hill is not easy; but it is so interesting 
under certain circumstances, that we would rather climb the difficult 
ascent than walk along upon the easier plain. If it leads to the 
house of a friend whose society we have not enjoyed for months 
or years, or of an aged relation to whom gratitude has bound us 
closely, or to the home where all our infant years were spent, we 
go up with alacrity ; we mount the steep so fast, that we tire our- 
selves with the free-will of our exertions ; our mind runs on before 
our feet, and we are obliged to check our mental impetuosity that 
it may not exhaust our physical strength. So, when we have 
adopted a new principle of moral action, when we have satisfied 
ourselves that it is good, that it is beautiful, useful, full of great re- 
wards, the work of applying it to our conduct is an interesting 
work. When our minds are satisfied in respect to it, our affec- 
tions involuntarily prompt us to attend to its application. As soon 
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as the mind is satisfied, the heart loves the principle, the heart 
wants its application ; and so the work of application, if not simple, 
if attended with difficulty, is full of engrossing interest, like a pro- 
blem to the mathematician, or a walk up hill to one who revisits 
the scenes of his infancy. 

But is it so sure that the heart doves the principles, which the 
mind is satisfied are correct? Yes: for though we often hear peo- 
ple say that they knew that they were doing wrong, in some action 
which they have performed, yet we discover after a!| that it was 
the heart, or the conscience which assured them that they were 
wrong, but the mind was persuading them that they were right. 
They acted on the suggestion of their reason. They did not act, 
indeed, in the belief that their conduct was right that it was 
right when judged by Heaven’s law of rectitude, but they believed 
it right when judged by the world’s law; they believed their con- 
duct useful, or pleasurable, in so high a degree that a man would 
be unwise in the same circumstances to act differently ; they be- 
lieved that they acted as well as man in such circumstances could 
be expected to act, and that he must be more than man, or without 
the feelings and passions and desires of a man, who could have 
acted differently. Their conduct then, in their view, admitted of 
every palliation. It was excusable. By the necessity of the case, it 
was justifiable. It was then right. Such was the dictate of their 
minds, and it has been only the higher sentence of the heart and 
conscience which has pronounced their conduct wrong. Thus 
then, when they acted, driven on by desire, impulse, passion, affec- 
tion, the heart gave its consent, or demanded the action, because 
the reasonings of the mind declared that it was right; and the 
heart would not have played falsely, if the mind had not instructed 
it falsely. 

And to pursue the argument further,—do we ever find the heart 
reluct at the performance of actions, which the mind is persuaded 
are right?) We say, ‘| know the right, and I approve it too; con- 
demn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.’ But do we know the 
right? The heart knows it, the conscience recognises it, but does 
the mind recognise it? If the heart knows it and approves, and 
the conscience knows and approves it, and the mind knows it and 
approves it, what is it that does not approve it, and why do we not 
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at once do it, and do it with ease and gladness? Admit that the 
heart and conscience know it, yet we must argue that the mind is 
not acquainted with it. It has reasons to show that what is said to 
be right is not right. It doubts of the propriety, or safety, or use- 
fulness, or satisfactoriness, of the principle which the conscience 
and the heart may approve. Why have we done wrong, except 
that the mind doubted, the mind hesitated—its views were not 
clear ? 

Some people say,—though I think without a right understanding 
of their own minds,—that they admit the value of the religious 
life, they are satisfied that holiness is the best thing, that religious 
people enjoy more than it is possible any others can enjoy; and 
yet that, with all this conviction, they feel an invincible repug- 
nance to undertaking a religious and holy life. Allow me to re- 
ply, I do not think these people are persuaded of the worth of re- 
ligion. They see a certain beauty in it, they see a great beauty 
in it, on some occasions ; but, on the whole, it possesses less beauty 
than worldliness. ‘They may express themselves with great rap- 
ture concerning the worth of some pious man, the excellence of 
some benevolent actions. So, in the starry night, how much rap- 
ture we express at the sight which is extended over us, how deeply 
afiected are we by the silence which is around; the day does 
not draw from us expressions so lively and earnest: but do we pre- 
fer night to-day, and wish it were always night? In ascending a 
lofty mountain, breathing its cool atmosphere, whiling away the 
time in easy conversation with friends at each resting-place, and 
surveying from the summit the wide expanse of nature, how ex- 
hilarated we become, what sublime emotions we entertain ; how 
immeasurably more pleasing our emotions scem, than those of the 
villagers off there in the distance, or the husbandmen at the plough ! 
Yet would we rather, upon the whole, live on the mountain-top 
than in the plain? Would we rather spend our time, for life, in 
looking than in acting? ‘The answer to these questions seems to 
show that that which awakens most admiration, and is pronounced 
most beautiful, is not yet considered always the best. And the 
religious life is a sort of mountain-top, its beauty is a sort of 
starry-night beauty to those, who upon the whole prefer the world. 
They do not think religion possesses applicability, if it possesses 
beauty. 
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If, on the other hand, their minds do actually perceive the real 
worth of religion, and are well persuaded that it is better than all 
things else, how do they explain to us the singular fact of their not 
accepting it? What reason do they give for the strange conduct 
which they pursue? I suggest a reason for their conduct, namely, 
that they do not see worth where they think they see it. And the 
common language, which they use in speaking of religious people, 
often betrays their want of appreciation of that which they think 
they estimate at so high a value. Whom do they admire most in 
the world,—the religious, or the wealthy and distinguished? When 
a large party has been assembled, to whom do they attach them- 
selves, whose society do they court? Do they not show, by their 
conduct, an admiration for intellectual power above what they feel 
for goodness merely? Do they feel sympathy with the unedu- 
cated, the simple, and obscure, when pious, and do they not feel 
that the society of such is irksome, their conversation devoid of 
interest? Are they not a little ashamed of such society, when 
they appear again in the world? Would they themselves, upon 
the whole, rather be simple, uneducated, unknown and pious, than 
be wealthy and distinguished for intellectual powers? How 
often do they speak lightly of the good who have nothing but 
goodness to recommend them, and favorably of the bad! Ido 
not believe that the persons whose moral feelings we are consider- 
ing, have attained to that lofty appreciation of religion which they 
profess. ‘They see that it possesses a beauty, but other things are 
more beautiful; that it is surpassingly beautiful, but it is not good 
to eat, to drink, or to wear. It is beautiful, but it is not useful; or, 
in a word, it is not good. If it were good, they would use it. But 
they know of a good much better. 

How can a man fail to be guided by his view of the highest 
good? One might as well say, 1 will put ashes on my plate and 
eat it, though apples and bread are presented to my taste, as say 
in any other case, that he will choose what seems to him an infe- 
rior good, when the best is within his reach. Suppose a man in our 
neighborhood unsuccessful for a long time in farming, just making 
enough to preserve life and no more: he is told of the West, where 
farms are cheap and land easy to be cultivated. A neighbor 
offers him a farm there for nothing, or a relative has bequeathed 
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him one, all stocked, and ready for his labor. He, too, is strong 
and well able to work ; work agrees with his constitution and pre- 
serves his health. The offered farm has always produced a large 
income beyond all its expenditures. His family are all able to go, 
he has money to go with, the roads and rivers are all open. _ Is it 
credible that, in such a case,a man would not start upon the 
journey at once ? 

When a man sees that a good immeasurably and in all points 
better than his present enjoyments is offered, he finds it easy to 
seize upon it. Were the offered farm, though good, encumbered 
with debt, should its situation, though pleasant to the eye, be found 
so distant from navigable streams as to render its produce un- 
marketable, were the way thither impassable, across the ocean, so 
that a family of children could not easily be removed there, were 
no money to be had to get there with, or were our friend weak and 
feeble in health so that he could not endure the journey, we could 
easily understand why he should reject the distant and unattainable 
good. Or, indeed, if he were a lazy, shiftless, intemperate man, 
we can understand why the eflort at removal would seem too great 
for one who would never, when he could avoid it, drag one foot 
afier another. The good in prospect for him is bad to him, for it 
requires an exertion, which in itself is not a good in his judgment. 

And when many people speak of the “ sweet fields,” as they 
stand “ dressed in living green,” and profess to hold them in great 
estimation, we find on the other hand, there is always an evil in 
their view accompanying the possession of them, an evil of mag- 
nitude sufficient to render them worthless. Religion is good,—yes, 
it is good, they say, for old age, for the alilicted; good, if one 
will only resign real, fang ble pleasures, for those which are distant 
and uncertain. Or, if they profess that it is good, or even best for 
the present, still some great evil stands in the way of its attainment. 
The mind wants energy to resolve upon it, the mind cannot drag 
one foot after another, the effort is so great, on the way to attain it. 
And the want of energy is the terrible evil, which, so long as it 
cannot be repaired, renders the good worthless. 

Let any one, then, who is seeking to lead a religious life, who 
feels at times that religion is the best of all things, use such means 
as shall persuade him that religion is indeed the best; that it is not 
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like the starry night or the mountain-top. He must look for 
clearer, fuller views of religion, brighter manifestations of it; he 
must know it, as he knows daylight; he must see it, until he finds 
that it is as applicable to the common purposes of life as daylight 
is. And when this view has been afforded him, he must inquire if 
in its attainment there is no such difficulty as actually renders 
the wished-for possession worthless. ‘There can be no such diffi- 
culty. The character of God, his infinite perfection, his infinite 
goodness, is our assurance that no difficulty lies in the way to him. 
* The way of transgressors is hard ;”’ and it is easier to leave it, 
than to continue in it. The difficulties, which beset the religious 
path, are those of the imagination and of ignorance. Obedience 
to God is the best good; and such obedience as Jesus demands, 
and his life exemplifies, is the easiest of all things. 

There is a difficulty attending good actions, singly performed. 
Actions spring from principles, and are a natural, inevitable fruit. 
To adopt the principle which approves itself to the heart, to the 
conscience and to the understanding, is not difficult. For a man 
to change his place of residence, when he is persuaded it is best, 
is just as difficult, as to change one’s principles upon thorough per- 
sulasion. 

And Christ’s word is the best persuasion to us. Put faith in 
him when he directs you, just as you would place confidence in 
the advice of any worthy friend. As you willingly follow the di- 
rection of older and wiser minds, without knowledge on your own 
part, follow also the direction of Christ. Believe that what he 
says is true. Let your mind accept his views; confide in his 
promises. If he says there are difficulties, preventing those who 
approve religion from accepting it, believe that there are such. If 
he gives his commandments plainly, simply, without explanation or 
qualification, as if he expected men to obey them with simplicity, 
and supposed that they could do so with ease, believe that you can 
obey him. Believe that you can obev him in all things, that you 
can be his disciple ; that you can love God with sincerity, that you 
can pray to him with fulness and with satisfaction. E. B. 
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PALFREY’S LOWELL LECTURES.* 


WE have read these volumes with pleasure and profit. Much 
as has been written upon the Christian Evidences, there was room 
for more, and this work occupies it well. It is impossible to say 
any thing new upon this subject, without being fanciful and unsat- 
isfactory. What we needed was an interesting, brief and compre- 
hensive statement of the well known grounds of credibility. 

This work differs from all that have preceded it in comprehen- 
siveness. It is a full magazine of arguments for the truth of 
Christianity and against Infidel objections. ‘There is no important 
testimony of any kind which has not here its place, and there is 
no honest objection which is not fairly met. To accomplish this 
in so small a space was no easy matter; but it has been done by 
sacrificing any unnecessary and cumbersome show of learning, 
while we have the best results of it, and by suppressing all merely 
ingenious speculations and fancies. There is, too, through the 
book a candid reliance upon the good faith of the reader, shown in 
the naked statement of arguments, too substantial to need reiterat- 
ed enforcement or anxious presentation. This, with a careful 
classification of objections, after which one blow at the heart de- 
molishes what a hundred decapitations could not exterminate, has 
enabled the author to compress a vast deal within a narrow com- 
pass. 

We have been particularly struck while reading this work, with 
the simplicity, directness and satisfactory character of the positive 
testimony to the divine truth of our religion. Such pains is taken 
to represent the external evidences of Christianity as difficult of 
mastery or within the ken only of the very learned, that plain 
minds rarely undertake to satisfy themselves on this point by ex- 
amination. It seems to us, that no learning is requisite to the full 
appreciation of the historical proofs of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Gospels. To collect the testimony requires learning ; 


* Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By John Gorham 
Palfrey. With a Discourse on the Life and Character of John Lowell, Jr. 
By Edward Everett. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1843. 2 vols., 8vo. 
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to satisfy one’s self that it is fairly collected, and then to use it, 
demands only a judicious and disciplined mind. Nothing can be 
more simple and straightforward than the train of argument, and 
any Christian who can appreciate the internal, can equally judge 
the external evidences of his religion. It is most important to urge 
this fact upon public attention ; for at a time when Revealed Re- 
ligion is so often attacked by scholars, it is well that Christians 
should know, that the settlement of this question does not rest with 
scholars only,—that any man of good sense is competent to under- 
stand the merits of the controversy and to decide it for himself. 

Another point, which is illustrated by the opinions of Infidel 
writers, as exhibited in this work, cannot fail to have struck any 
intelligent Christian in talking with skeptics, and that is, their al- 
most uniform ignorance of the arguments upon which we rely for 
the truth of Christianity. They never undertake to confute the 
successive steps in the believer’s argument. They do not treat the 
subject in an orderly manner, beginning at the beginning and fol- 
lowing it down to the close. But there is an irregular discharge 
of flying artillery, not directed at our batteries, passing over head 
or falling short of our positions, which creates great smoke and 
noise, concealing the defender of the faith from view, and in their 
opinion therefore annihilating him. We do not see the Infidel writer 
knocking the successive links of the chain of Christian testimonies 
with his hammer. Assertion, ridicule, mysticism, or else violent 
assaults upon points which intelligent Christians do not defend, 
comprise their armament and mode of attack. The objections of 
Deists have been again and again met in order, item after item. 
Christians have not been contented with stating the positive evi- 
dences of their religion, but whenever objections have come up, 
they have been methodically and thoroughly discussed. Skeptics 
seem to seek only the weakest points in the Christian argument 
Christians are glad to find any Infidel objection having substance 
enough to admit of refutation. 

But just here is the difficulty—the extreme vagueness of Infi- 
delity. And leaving their published writings, this is the peculiarity 
of mind marking most skeptics. How rare it is to find a man, the 
strength of whose skepticism is not comprised in a disorderly rab- 
ble of such popular objections to Christianity as Paine and Vol- 
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taire have circulated through the world. The fountains of these 
objections have been filled up long ago. But here and there a 
stagnant pool remains of the poisonous waters they discharged. 
Gibbon and Hume have been thoroughly disproved or overthrown, 
time and again, but their arguments, never so forcibly stated as by 
themselves, reappear at intervals precisely as if just now thought of. 

Now it is idle to discuss the evidences of Christianity with those 
who know only the popular objections to it. You cannot establish 
Christianity by disproving objections. You must offer the argu- 
ment in favor of Christianity as an answer te all objections, and 
when that has been candidly considered, it will be time enough to 
remove difficulties. But this cannot be done against the will of 
the objector, and most commonly he wi// do no such thing ; prov- 
ing that his skepticism is either the pride of singularity, the love 
of opposition, or worse still, originates in a bad heart. Without the 
love of truth, it is idle to discuss any question. We must not con- 
cern ourselves too much about the conversion of Infidels. We 
throw away upon them often more feeling than they deserve. It 
can be soon seen whether a man is a lover of truth and goodness, 
or not. If so, let all pains be taken to relieve his mind from anx- 
ious doubts; but do not waste words upon the self-complacent, 
sneering doubter. 

To those who go for years with great doubts upon their minds 
as to the truth of Christianity it is to be said, that they may go on 
to their deathbeds with the same uncertainty, if they expect to 
find belief merely by talking the matter over with every believer 
they meet. They only perplex their minds the more by this 
course. A month’s careful study in such books as the one before 
us is worth years of disputation and casual inquiry. Nor does it 
appear to us that satisfaction in this matter depends upon any very 
nice inquiry. The truth of Christianity does not depend upon 
giving exact value to every particle of favorable testimony. The 
balance does not descend in its favor by the last straw thrown upon 
it. The evidence is in large masses, conspicuous, striking, deci- 
sive. It is nota matter demanding the study of years. And he 
who doubts it, after even a cursory examination, will find that he 
doubts it on grounds which disturb all the received rules of evi- 
dence. The stronghold of Infidelity is in the imagination, not in 
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the understanding. It lies back of testimony, in speculations 
touching the nature of testimony; back of argument, in specula- 
tions touching the laws of mind. So that Pyrrhonism is generally 
found to be at the bottom of Infidelity, this and with you cannot 
reason. 

It is very noticeable, how the tendency of Infidel opinions has 
constantly been towards Pantheism or Atheism. And this has 
been the development of the only strength that Infidelity possesses. 
The argument against Deism is the strongest argument against 
Christianity, and at the bottom of intelligent doubts as to revealed 
religion have lain doubis as to the existence of a personal Re- 
vealer. Prove the existence of & personal God, and there remains 
no a priori objection to Christianity worth naming. The regularity 
of Nature’s laws suggests no difficulty, until we begin to suspect 
that the regularity is brutal and necessary—that the spirit of God 
not merely sleeps, but was neverawake. And this, unquestionably, 
was the substance of the argument drawn from the uniformity of 
nature’s laws as it lay in the minds of its contrivers. At this 
hour the most important contest in the religious world is not as to 
the historical truth of the Gospel, except so far as this establishes 
a pure Deism, but as to the personality of God. This is a very 
different question from the existence of a God, Blank atheism is 
coufined to few. The acknowledgment of a sufficient Cause for 
the production of the effects observed is wrung from every logical 
mind. But thata Being exists with a personality, such as our 
ouly idea of a person ascribes to God, capable of interest in our 
concerns, or of manifesting himself otherwise than through out- 
ward nature or the laws of mind, this is a matter not so satisfac- 
torily established, and one which the usual arguments for Natural 
Theology do not touch. If it be not absurd to call that an innate 
idea which some minds do not possess, it would seem to us clear 
that"he being of a personal God was a necessary article of hu- 
man faith, and that Christianity wisely assumes it; so that he who 
grounds his objections to Christianity upon the denial of a personal 
God places himself beyond the reach of conviction or faith, by 
the singularity of his mental and moral constitution. 

We have been led off from the volumes which were the imme- 
We did not intend however to make 





diate occasion of this article. 
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them the subject of critical remarks, which would be better suited 
to a journal of higher pretension than the Miscellany. We wished 
only to notice their general character and the nature of their con- 
tents. As they have been published in an expensive style, and a 
large edition has not been issued, they may not fall into the hands 
of many of our readers. We will therefore give the titles of the 
several lectures, as the shortest way of exhibiting the amount of 
instruction which may be derived from these pages. The two 
volumes contain three Courses of Lectures, delivered on successive 
winters. In the First Course it was Dr. Palfrey’s object to present 
a “ General Scheme of the Evidences,” under these titles:—I. In- 
ternal and External Evidences of Christianity. II. Credibility of 
Miracles. Ill. Need and Seasonableness of the Christian Revela- 
tions. IV. and V. Authenticity and Integrity of the Four Gospels. 
VI. and VII. Truth of the Evangelical Testimony. VIII. Recep- 
tion of the Evangelical Testimony. Any one familiar with this 
class of studies will perceive the propriety in the order of topics as 
here arranged by the Lecturer. The Second Course embraces a 
‘Survey of the Jewish, Pagan, and Deistical ¢ priori Objections.” 
IX. Partial Success of the First Preaching of Christianity. X. 
Grounds of Jewish Unbelief. XI. XII. and XIII. Grounds of Pagan 
Unbelief. XIV. Renewal of the Controversy in Modern Times. 
XV. and XVI. Deistical a priori Objections—Skeptical Tendency 
of certain Philosophical Writings. The Third Course offers a 
“Survey of the Opinions of Several Modern Writers.” XVII. 
Objections of Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Bolingbroke. XVIII. 
Objections of Anthony Collins. XIX. Objections of ‘Toland, Wool- 
ston, Morgan, and Chubb. XX. Objections of Hume and Gibbon. 
XXI. Infidelity in France in the Eighteenth Century. XXII. Ob- 
jections of Thomas Paine. XXIII. Infidelity in Germany. XXIV. 
Recent State of Opinion in Germany and France. Besides these 
twenty-four Lectures we have a Memoir of John Lowell, jr., whose 
magnificent bequest laid the foundation of the Lowell Institute, de- 
livered by Hon. Edward Everett, as an Introductory Discourse at 
the commencement of the Lectures on this foundation; and a Dis- 
course on the Theory and Uses of Natural Religion, read at the 
University of Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Palfrey, as the Dudleian 
Lecture for the year 1839. B*. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. JONATHAN COLE, 


Psatm xc. 8. Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance. 


Anp the Psalmist David too, in one of the most sublime effu- 
sions that inspiration ever prompted or that pen of mortal ever 
wrote, makes it his earnest prayer, * Cleanse ihou me from secret 
faults.’ 
for sad indeed is the spiritual condition of that man who thinketh 


> And well might we all join in this prayer, my friends, 
lightly of secret sin; fearful is his danger, who is anxious only to 
avoid open transgression, while he knowingly indulgeth in secret 
sin. Little can he have appreciated the evils that sin works upon 
the soul, and low must be his estimate of what is required of him 
now, and of what will be required of him hereafier, whose chief 
thought is how he may save himself in the world’s esteem, regard- 
less of the thought that the great Judge of all looketh upon the 
heart and setteth our secret sins in the light of his countenance. 

Secret sins—they are those transgressions of the Divine law 
which escape the eye of man, which attract to themselves no no- 
tice from the world around us. They are the wrong acts, which 
we commit when there is no human eye to witness our misdeeds, 
They are the wrong motives, that we allow to operate upon us, 
when our open acts bear no trace of iniquity upon their front, but 
wear a goodly seeming, and perhaps win the praise of virtue. 
They are the wrong desires that we cherish, the unholy passions 
that we allow to pass unrebuked, the unchristian tempers that we 
permit to inflict their nettle stings upon those with whom we come 
in contact in the retirement of home. Then there are the many 
sins of omission, that leaving undone the things. which we ought 
to have done, in which we are so apt to indulge ourselves, and for 
which our excuses are always so ready. Such are our secret sins 
—seeret not to ourselves, nor to our God—but simply covered up 
from the view of our fellow-men, secret to the world. 

Is that sin less to be dreaded by us which does not bring upon 
us the condemnation of the world, only because it is not seen 
4 
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by the world? Is it less offensive in the sight of God, is it less 
likely to estrange us from him, to unfit us for the enjoyment of his 
presence? Is it less corrupting in its effects upon our souls? _ On 
the contrary, it is the very description of sin that is most dangerous, 
and therefore most to be dreaded. To ensure the death of the 
body, it is not necessary that disease should make its appear- 
ance upon the surface of the system; it needs not to produce 
loathsome deformity, apparent to the most careless observer, ere 
it can be accounted worthy of notice. Often when the eye is 





brightest, and the color upon the cheek is deepest, is the work of 
death going on within. And so is it with the effect of sin. It may 
work in secret, but it does not the less surely accomplish its work 
of destruction. 

Indeed, my friends, we have reason especially to dread these 
secret sins, becuuse they are of the very kind against which 
we are least guarded and protected. From the commission 
of those faults which are open to the world’s notice, we are more 
likely to be deterred by our deference to the opinions of our fellow- 
men, and by the influence which their opinions exert upon our 
well-being. ‘The voice of friendship, the sterner, but perhaps not 
less salutary rebukes of those who with no friendly feeling are 
watching for a brother’s halting, are but the sertinels that stand 
ready to give us warning against the open assaults of the enemy 
of our souls’ peace; but against secret sins we have no such 
checks. Friends take no alarm at them, foes take no cognizance 
of them. They carry on the work of moral corruption unnoticed, 
in silence and in darkness. 

And from the fact that our secret sins are unnoticed by others, 
do they come to be less seriously regarded by ourselves. 

In the first place, our attention is less forcibly and far less fre- 
quently drawn to them, than it is to our glaring and notorious sins. 
In our hours of serious reflection we are but too apt to make up 
our opinions of ourselves from the opinions which others have 
formed concerning us, rather than from a true estimate of our own 
characters. Especially when the voice of the world chimes in : 
with the flattering suggestions of self-love, which we are all so 
ready to cherish, do we lay the unction to our souls, and forget, 
or at least neglect to inquire into those secret sins which, perhaps 
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at the very moment we are so well satisfied with ourselves, are 
alienating us from God and working destruction in our souls. Not 
experiencing that partial retribution which so ofien accompanies 
our open transgressions, we suffer ourselves to think more lightly 
of our secret faults, and while we make it our aim to correct those 
faults which expose us to the censure of the world, we give no 
heed to those that the world knows not of. 

And is it not a fearful condition for a moral and accountable 
being to be placed in, when he is exposed to the inroads of sin, 
which is left unregarded and unchecked to work its baleful influ- 
ences ? 

But that we may not fall into this snare, it becomes us to re- 
member the fact to which I have already incidentally alluded, and 
which deserves to be more prominently and distinctly brought for- 
ward. Our secret sins, as we term them, are not hidden from the 
eye of God, however they may be concealed from the sight of our 
fellow-men. That Omnipresent Eye is the witness of every act 
of ours, however remote from human observation. That Omnis- 
cient Mind takes cognizance of every thought and feeling of sin 
which is in opposition to his holy will and the requirements of his 
holy laws. The deep recesses of the forest, the lonely heights of 
the mountain, the dark caverns ef the earth, the thick gloom of 
midnight may be around the sinner at the moment he is commit- 
ting crime; death may stop the tongue that would bear witness 
against him, earth may cover up the secret of his iniquity, the 
ocean wave may roll in calm and in storm over the spot where the 
evidences of his guilt lie concealed: but neither the depths of the 
sea, nor the darkness of the night, nor the solitudes of the earth 
can conceal any thing from the eye of God. Sia is uncovere‘, 
hell itself is naked before him. There is no sin secret from God, 
Man we may deceive, but God we cannot deceive. ‘“ He setteth 
our iniquities before him, our secret sins in the light of his countes 
nance.” 

And will our secret sins bring no retribution upon us? Is there 
no condemnation to those who sin not openly? I look in vain for 
any exemption in favor of secret sins. I find it nowhere revealed 
to me, that I may indulge in sin with impunity, if Iam but care- 
ful to conceal my transgressions from the detection of my fellows 
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men. On the contrary, I read of “the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” 1 learn that God shall 
“ bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.” ‘The consequences ef secret sin 
are not less appalling than the effects of open transrression. The 
same righteous retribution awaits them both. Let no man think 
thut he may indulge in secret sin without fear of the conse- 
quences. He shall not escape, except it be by penitence of heart 
and reformation of life—the way which the mercy of God, made 
known through Jesus Christ and sealed with his blood, has shown 





to be the way of escape from all sin. 

God then seeth all our sin, and hath declared that he will bring 
us into judgment for every hidden transgression. Who now can 
think lightly of secret sin? Who will imagine that he can indulge 
in it with impunity 2? Who will not feel the necessity, as well as 
the humility, of the Psalmisi’s prayer, “Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.” 

Taking into view the insidious nature of secret sins, remembering 
how much less we are protected against them, how fearful are the 
consequences which they bring in their train, how plainly they are 
denounced by the word of God, how important is it for us to keep 
it constantly in our remembrance, that we are to watch for them, 
if we would guard against them. If we would keep our hearts 
with diligence, if we would * perfect holiness,” so far as it is per- 
mitied us in this trial state, we must do it, not in the fear of man, 
but in the fear of God. If we would truly judge ourselves that 
we may not he judged, then must we make conscience the vicege- 
rent of the Most High within our breasts, and learn to look upon 


ourselves in the same light that God himself looketh upon us. The 


qresti« n, ‘Is my sin open or secret 2? will not be one that we shall 
for a single moment entertain; but our simple inquiry must be, 
* Where n do | transeress ? What duties to my neighbou , to God, 
to my own sou! have | omitted? V t law of God have | broken ? 
What temper, fe cling or thought have I allowed to influence me, 
that is inconsistent with the spirit of Christ and the injunctions of 


the Gospel ?? Jn our hours of sober thought we shall endeavor to 
ascertain our real condition, and not satisfy ourselves with the in- 


ouiry, ‘ How are we in the world’s esteem?’ 
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If you would know the value and importance of thus communing 
with your own hearts, I would have you think, my friends, in how 
short a time the estimation of the world will be a matter of com- 
paratively small importance to any one of you. How little will it 
avail any one of us in that solemn hour when the soul is passing 
from its earthly probation to meet the award of the Judge of all 
the earth, how little will it avail that we have been successful in 
hiding our sins from the observation of the world. How flimsy the 
veil will appear that has covered up our moral deformity from the 
view of those with whom we have sojourned during the short pil- 
grimage of the present life, as we reflect that the hour is at hand 
when every secret thing shall be brought to light, every hidden 
purpose made known to the saints and angels that dwell in the 
courts of heaven. At the tribunal to which we shall all be sum- 
moned, that judgmeit-seat of Christ before which, as the Scriptures 
assure us, we must all appear, it will not be the voices of our fel- 
low-men that will produce our condemnation or our acquittal, but 
the voice of our own conscience must testify whether we have 
done good or evil. The sound of human applause, however loudly 
it may have swelled our praise ere we passed the boundaries of 
time, will bring no cheering consolation to the soul that has been 
desolated by secret sin and must now depart from the presence of the 
Lord. The remembrance of it will be but a hollow mockery of our 
anguish of spirit. If we have lived and acted only that we may be 
seen of men, verily we have had our reward. The man who sins 
in secret while he bears himself before the world with an air of 
seeming goodness, may think that he is successful in imposing 
upon his fellow-men ; but upon whom does he more cruelly impose 
than upon himself? Who so cheated as his own soul? Who shall 
suffer such consequences of his deception as he himself must en- 
dure? The whited sepulchre, beautiful to the outward view but 
within filled with ** dead men’s bones and all uncleanness,” is but 
a faint emblem of his condition. Behold those whited walls 
thrown down, and the corruption which they covered up all laid 
bare, and you see the condition of the hypocrite in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men’s hearts. 

I repeat it then, my friends, think not lightly of secret sins. Be 
not satisfied with your spiritual condition because the condemna- 
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tion of the world has not fallen upon you. It is only when your 
hearts do not condemn you, that you have any just grounds for 
confidence before God. It is only when your consciences are free, 
and you can say in truth before Him who looketh upon the heart, 
that it has been your effort to live and act constantly as in God’s 
presence and in reference to your accountableness to him, that you 
have diligently sought the paths of wisdom, that you have made 
Jesus the great exemplar of your life, it is only then that you 
may feel that you have done what you could to fulfil the com- 
mands of God and answer the ends of your being. 

I have now, my hearers, spoken to you of the nature of secret 
sin, and have described, not indeed as I could have wished, but as 
I have been able, the effects of indulging in such sin upon the 
character, and have endeavoured to warn you against it by pointing 
out the fearful condemnation that must one day overtake those who 
are guilty of secret transgression. Let the thoughts which have 
been presented serve to remind us of the importance—of the abso- 
lute necessity—of truthfulness and sincerity of heart and of life. 
Let us aim at perfect purity of intention, at entire singleness of 
heart, and we never need to trouble ourselves about the opinion of 
the world concerning us. It is indeed hard to keep up the sem- 
blance of goodness to the world, while we are permitting sin to 
take strong hold upon our hearts; but if we are watchful against 
every sin, if we are truly honest in our purposes of obedience, if 
we do sincerely love God and endeavour to keep his command- 
ments, then we need give ourselves but small concern respecting 
appearances. Having nothing to conceal, we shall have no occa- 
sion to dread the scrutiny of our fellow-men. Acting naturally, 
we shall not be obliged to study effect in our intercourse with the 
world. Out of the good treasure of the heart shall we bring forth 
good fruit spontaneously. And in the day when God judgeth the 
secrets of men’s hearts will it be found of us, that our hearts have 
ever been the abodes of integrity and truth and holiness of purpose. 
May God grant us repentance of our secret sins, and make us 
more and more vigilant against these deadly destroyers of our 
souls’ peace ! 
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* His blood be on us, and on our children.’ 


Tuat awful curse must be fulfilled— 
“His blood on us and on our race ;” 

The Saviour heard the dreadful word, 
Yet calm and fearless was his face. 


No angry murmur passed his lips, 

No sigh, when Israel spoke his doom; 
But silently he followed on 

The pathway to a shameful tomb. 


But once he trembled mid the throng, 
That crowded to his burial-place; 
And once he felt a bitter pang, 
And tear-drops trickled o’er his face. 


No fear of anguish caused that sigh, 
Nor drew from Christ that tearful flood ; 
He heard the thoughtless curse upraised— 
“On us and on our race his blood.” 


Yes, on your heads his blood shall rest, 
And on your race the curse must lie, 

Your walls shall moulder in the dust, 
And you yourselves dishonored die. 


In bondage shall your children dwell, 
Afar from kindred and from home; 
And Pagans shall despise your race ; 
For your own lips pronounced the doom. 


But, though despised, our common God 
Shall break those bonds of sin and shame, 

And Christian, Jew and Pagan, all 

Shall join to praise our Saviour’s name. 
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UNCERTAINTY OF THE MINISTERIAL RELATION. 


In the article on Rev. Mr. Whitney, in the last number of the 
Miscellany, allusion was made to the uncertainty of the ministerial 
relation. Within a few years this uncertainty has increased to an 
alarming degree ; and from present appearances, it has not yet 
reached its crisis. In fact, it seems as if the very foundations of 
every thing like permanence in the ministerial relation were 
about to be upturned, and the ministers of Jesus to be compelled 
to go forth, like his first Evangelists, with neither purse nor 
scrip and but a single coat, on their errand of mercy and sal- 
vation. Be it so, if it must, and the laborer may be somehow 
sure of his meat. But let us not be doomed to this perpetual 
change, nor tantalized and starved by expectation and disappoint- 
ment. 

How often now-a-days is the young candidate inducted into his 
office with the solemnities of an Ordination service, and soon this 
holy relation is dissolved, with as little form or feeling apparently 
as that of the merest hireling in the most servileemploy. Almost 
before his Ordination has become generally known, we hear of 
him on trial again, perhaps in a distant part of the country, and 
another about to take his place. And is not this state, or rather 
this tendency of things an evil, and an aggravated evil, in our 
Church organization? Not that we would restore the old order 
of things, when the minister, once settled, was stationary, for bet- 
ter or worse, to the end of his days. We would have the estima- 
tion in which he is to stand depend not upon official relation, but 
upon personal qualification and influence, upon fitness for the of- 
fice, and fitness for the particular station he may have been called 
to occupy. By no means let the office: sanctify the minister, but 
let him sanctify the office. The man who would take advantage 
of his solemn investiture and the supposed duration of his office 
to study his ease, or to neglect his appropriate duties, is unworthy 
of such an office. And it may be the best evidence a Christian 
society can give of a becoming interest in the great object of the 
ministry, to disconnect themselves as soon as may be from such 
an incumbent. But change merely for the sake of change we 
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think cannot be beneficial to the interests of Christianity, or pro- 
mote the important object of its ministrations. Its manifest and 
natural tendency must be, to discourage young men of the best 
talents and promise from entering the ministry, and thus disparage 
and lower the standard of the profession. 

But it may be asked in the outset, why should the ministry be 
more permanent than any other human occupation? Why should 
not the connexion of the Christian minister with those who employ 
him be as precarious as all other callings and relations in life? 
And in reply we say, for no reason, unless the nature and im- 
portance of this profession evidently require it. So far as mere 
secular considerations are concerned, we would place this on a 
level with all other callings. Nay, there are and must be peculiar 
sacrifices and privations incident to this, from which most other 
callings are exempt. ‘There may be countervailing advantages, 
it is true, attached to it. Christ himself was ‘among men, as he 
that serveth.” And every Christian minister, who would “ be as 
his Master,” must be prepared to serve and to suffer in like man- 
ner with Christ. We would not magnify his office, unless his useful- 
ness to his fellow-men and fellow-sinners may be magnified there- 
by. We may be reminded, however, that most of the callings of 
men, in which they mutually serve and benefit one another, are in 
their nature limited, or merely occasional. It is not so with the 
Christian ministry. And there is in our very nature an inherent 
preference mutually to serve, and be served, by those with whom 
the varied interchange of social offices may have made us familiar, 
and formed a bond of mutual confidence and esteem. So that we 
may venture to lay it down as an established principle, that in all cases 
it is best that the relation between employer and employed should 
be as permanent as the nature of the employment and attending 
circumstances will admit. This we think must be sufficiently evi- 
dent, from the strong attachments that usually grow out of the re- 
lation, when the one has been faithfully served, and the other has 
met a grateful return by a just appreciation of his service. Is 
there not an immense contrast, a most deplorable chasm, between 
that unaffected sorrow—the tender and free outpouring of the 
heart, by a whole congregation, old and young—that was once so 
common, when the aged minister was called to “ rest from his la- 
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bors,” and that heartless, reckless impatience, now so often mani- 
fested, to be free from a minister who has served his people a few 
years with acknowledged fidelity and with manifest success, and to 
hail his successor, with all the uncertainty of equal fidelity and 
equal success? And why, why all this, it is pertinent to ask? 
Not because they really expect to be better served; not because 
they believe their spiritual interests will be better cared for; not 
because their immortal souls are to be benefitted by the change ; 
but confessedly, aye, confessedly from the mere love of change, 
from the love of novelty—the love of excitement, and the prefer- 
ence to be served in this office by younger men. 

Is this indeed the case, some may ask. In most instances of 
the premature close of the ministerial relation, is there not some 
good reason? Is there not some unfitness, some want of quali- 
fication, in the incumbent to justify the measure? In reply we 
say, let facts decide. Let our church and parish records, and the 
recommendations given to ministers at the time of their dismission, 
be allowed to settle the question. We have already admitted want 
of qualification, and of fitness for a particular station, as well as 
unfaithfulness, to be sufficient reasons for the dismission of ministers. 
But we presume it will not be seriously questioned, that a very 
large proportion of the cases where the ministerial relation has con- 
tinued only for a short period, or has been abruptly terminated, 
have been occasioned by a capricious disposition of the public 
mind on this subject, rather than by any real and valid cause of 
complaint respecting ministerial qualification and fidelity. If the 
question were submitted to that portion of the Christian community 
most competent to judge impartially in the matter, we are confi- 
dent they would decide, that there is not less of literary and theo- 
logical attainment, or of practical activity and efficiency, in the 
clerical profession now, than when this relation was more settled 
and permanent. We are much inclined to the opinion, that there 
never has been a time, in this country at least, when the profession, 
among all sects of Christians, was so tasked to the utmost as now. 
And probably we shall find, that the uncertainty itself, of which 
we are speaking, has grown directly out of circumstances, which 
have both demanded and obtained an unprecedented share of 


clerical labor. For if we search out the true cause of the evil, 
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we shall probably find it to be, in a great measure, the spirit of 
emulation between rival sects. 

It is about thirty years since a manifest dislike of the perma- 
nence of this relation began to be visible. In some cases, perhaps, 
(for we wish to be entirely impartial,) the dislike had its origin 
in remissness or dereliction on the part of ministers; though it will 
not be denied that such fault, where it may have existed, was oc- 
casioned, in some, if not in very many instances, by their stinted 
means of support. In many of the country towns the clergy of 
New England have always been obliged to rely, more or less, for 
their support upon the cultivation of a small farm, or the taking 
of scholars into their families. And in ordinary cases it would be 
easy to show, that these practices have been extensively beneficial, 
both to ministers and people, as a source alike of physical and 
mental health and vigor, and hence of increased ministerial effi- 
ciency. It is not surprising, however, that they should sometimes 
have resulted in undue worldliness and professional indolence. In 
supplying vacancies occasioned by the decease or resignation of 
ministers charged with such faults it soon became common to pro- 
pose, that the connexion should continue during the pleasure of 
the parties, a vote of two thirds of the parish being sometimes 
made necessary to a dismission, with three or six months’ notice 
from the dissatisfied party. Advantage taken of such stipulations, 
on either side, had a direct tendency to impair the sacredness in 
which this relation had been held, and to facilitate a rupture of the 
connexion. 

But the breaking out of the Trinitarian controversy, and conse- 
quent divisions in parishes upon doctrinal matters, have been a 
much more fruitful source of the evil we are considering. In look- 
ing over the length and breadth of New England, we perceive that 
most of the towns, and large parishes, of the Congregational denomi- 
nation have been sundered, and two societies been formed where 
only one existed before, viz. a Liberal and an Orthodox society, 
to use the common language of distinction. In some instances the 
Liberal party have joined the Universalists. And sometimes a 
third party, either of Universalists, of Baptists, or of Episcopalians, 
has grown out of the original society. As a matter of course, 
these parties have been zealous and active to establish and strength- 
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en themselves, whatever might become of their opponents. Each 
must have a minister adequate to the exigency, either of sustaining 
the old, or of building up the new society, at its expense of num- 
bers and of strength. In the current phraseology, they must have 
“a smart man, ora man of talents, to build up the society.” And 
usually no sooner has a minister been found, or been presumed to 
be, inadequate to such an emergency, than he has been dismissed 
and another sought. 

In this way change has succeeded change, in many places with 
such frequency that it has been difficult to keep the record of them. 
Among the Orthodox, or Calvinistic, denominations the Revival 
system has generally been resorted to, as a means of party influ- 
ence. In addition to the ordinary and the extraordinary labors of 
the stated ministry, aid has been furnished from abroad, by minis- 
ters thought peculiarly fitted, or purposely trained, for the Revival 
work, and commissioned, or voluntarily offering, to go from place 
to place, to raise and keep up a religious excitement. <A series of 
protracted meetings, as they have been technically called, has been 
maintained through the days and evenings of the week, in many 
instances for wecks and weeks together, as success or the prospect 
of success may have seemed to warrant. In parishes where the 
Revival system has thus been introduced, the result, we believe we 
are safe in saying, has usually been the dismission of the stated 
minister. A desire has been created, which his services, though 
rendered with equal, and often greater ability and faithfulness than 
those of the itinerant preacher, could not satisfy. 

Other denominations, though they may not have imitated nor 
sympathized with these measures, have been put in a new position 
by them. They have been obliged, to some extent, to adapt their 
action to them. They have virtually, though perhaps unconsciously, 
been led to fall in with—to participate in—the temper, tastes, and 
tendencies of the times. In this way a new, and we think a false, 
standard of ministerial efficiency has been introduced. And if we 
rightly judge, the true object and end of the ministerial office have 
been mistaken and perverted. Has not an exciting, forcing system 
of measures, whose immediate, and we greatly fear, whose chief 
tendency has been to foster a temporary and intemperate zeal, for 
party effect. been substituted in the place of that calm and patient 
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effort, in which all denominations ought harmoniously to cooperate 
for changing the radical elements of human conduct, for turning 
men from worldliness, selfishness and sin to Christian righteous- 
ness, liberty and love? And has not the result of this system of 
measures, so far, been a hasty proselyting to this er that sect, for 
boasting and display, and a hasty, too hasty approach to the Gospel 
feast of multitudes who have not rightly appreciated that ordi- 
nance—not rightly ‘* discerned the Lord’s body ?” 

The spirit of mercantile enterprise too has had something to do 
in this matter. It would seem that the Christian ministry has 
sometimes been estimated rather with a view to its efficacy in dis- 
posing of the seats in a church, than in reforming the lives of the 
worshippers. To this topic we advert merely to notice how easily 
a laudable Christian enterprise may be abused and perverted. The 
system of public Lecturing, now so universally prevalent in all 
places and upon all subjects, has had not a little influence, we 
think, in producing a state of feeling unfavourable to the ministe- 
rial relation. ‘Too many visit the sanctuary on the Lord’s day with 
much of the same disposition with which they go to the Lyceum 
and the Lecture-room on other days, expecting to be excited and 
amused, as well as instructed. And they are disappointed, if they 
are not entertained in both places alike. The variety and continual 
change in the one case appear to have prepared the public mind 
for a like variety and change in the other, and have had a manifest 
tendency to place the design and purpose, not to say the moral 
efficiency, of both on the same level. 

That this fluctuating and uncertain state of things will eventually 
be overruled for good, and that the ministerial relation will regain 
all its legitimate claim to greater security and permanence, we 
have no reason to doubt. Ifthe ministry be indeed an instrument 
in the hand of God for great moral effects in his administrations, 
we may rest assured that in his own time and way (though through 
human instrumentality) he will make it such as shall best answer 
his purpose in producing those effects. And the first step towards 
correcting the evil of which we have been speaking, is to contem- 
plate the Christian ministry in its true purpose and object ; to sepa- 
rate it from every thing that is secular and temporal merely in its 
character. For any object lower than heaven, and shorter than 
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eternity, and less in value than the undying soul, is unworthy to 
be compared with that of the Christian ministry. 

We have thus stated some of the facts relating to the uncertainty 
of the ministerial relation, and the causes from which it proceeds. 
The subject is worthy of a more extended and philosophical ex- 
amination, more especially with a view to arrest the progress 
of the evil and bring about a reform. In this particular, we 
think, a revival is peculiarly needed among the several denomina- 
tions of Christians; and we hope the subject will have the atten- 
tion which its importance demands. © 
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‘© A small round Table in the centre placed, 

With Bible, Hymn-book, and the Annuals graced ; 
The daily Paper, and the last Review, 

Tracts, pamphlets, billets, old as well as new, 
With inkstand, wafers, sandbox, paper, knife, 

In rich confusion there.” 


AN UNIMPROVEABLE RELIGION, 


Horace Watrote, as I see, in one of his Letters, speaking of 
Bishop Butler’s appointment to the see of Durham, calls him “a 
metaphysic author, much patronised by the late Queen.” And 
then he adds, “She could never make my father read his book, 
and which she certainly did not understand herself; he told her 
his religion was fived, and that he did not want to change or im- 
prove it.”"—Precisely so it is with the great majority ; there is 
nothing with which they are so satisfied, and about which they are 
so confident, as their religion. Whether they have little or much, 
and whether they came to it through study and prayer or through 
birth and accident, it is all the same ; they are fixed in it, and that 
is enough. ‘ What, change the religion | was born in! No, in- 
deed. As soon forsake the mother that bore me.’ * Well, but 
read this book, consider these arguments ; they may give you some 


new light.” ‘ No, my religion is fixed; I will not change it, and I 
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do not care to improve it.’ ‘Do you know that great light* has 
been thrown on the Scriptures by the translations and notes re- 
cently published ?? ‘I am glad if it be so,’ is the reply ; but still 
the books are not read. Like Horace Walpole’s father, the reli- 
gion of multitudes is “ fixed,” and they will no more purchase 
Noyes’s Prophets, or Carpenter’s Harmony, or the New Testament 
in the true text, than he would read Butler’s Analogy, lest they 
should be obliged to change or improve something.—* Here is an 
important work on the doctrine of the Trinity ; have you read it?” 
* Oh no; | made up my mind on that subject twenty years ago.” 
This was the actual reply of a distinguished man of letters, and not 
a theologian. 

It is good to take Paul’s advice, and have the mind so far fixed 
as not to be blown about by every wind of doctrine ; but it is very 
bad to nail one’s vane to the east. 


THEOLOGICAL DISINGENUOUSNESS, 


One is frequently mortified by the great want of ingenuousness 
manifested by religious writers in their discussions. They too 
often argue as if personal victory were the important consideration, 
and the actual truth of secondary moment; as if the maxim, “ all 


” were as suitable for a Christian controversialist 


is fair in politics, 
as for a newspaper politician. A very instructive book might be 
made, under the title, ** The Morals of Controversy ; illustrated by 
anecdotes of the principal writers in Polemic Divinity, with extracts 
from their works.”” How many ears would be made to tingle ; 
and how would Christendom have reason to blush at the exposure ! 
If any one sufficiently conversant with this species of literature 
shouid be disposed to undertake such a work of rebuke and admo- 
nition, I think | could furnish him with the titles to a few chapters, 
and a few choice instances of logical cunning and Jesuitical fraud 
by way of illustration. Meantime let me propose to him one, 
which has just fallen in my way, and turned my thoughts in this 
direction. 

I took up from my table the second volume of Clarke’s recent 
translation of De Wette’s Theodore, and opening it at random fell 
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upon the note, (vol. ii. p. 419,) in which he informs us, that many 
of the Orthodox divines of Germany at the present day “ incline 


toward the doctrine of an ultimate restoration; and this view is 
chiefly held by those who take the strongest Calvinistic views of 
the Divine decrees. Among these theologians, (whom Saint Au- 
gustine would call * Merciful Doctors,’) are Tholuck, Hahn, Ols- 


” 


hausen, and Schleiermacher. Then follows a long extract from 
the last of these distinguished men, in the course of which he 
says, “* The understanding cannot find rest but in this opinion.” 

I suppose that most persons would read this statement respecting 
the Orthodox of Germany with surprise; especially at finding 
Tholuck implicated in the heresy, a man whose writings are so lauded 
and circulated by the Orthodox of America. But they will read with 
more surprise still what follows, unless they have been so accus- 
tomed to the artifices of polemics as to be surprised at nothing. 

** We are sorry to say, that an American theologian, in trans- 
lating the Essay of Schleiermacher from which the above extract 
is taken, thought fit to omit this passage. It should seem that, 
while he was willing to have his readers see that the authority of 
Schleiermacher was on the side of the doctrine of Election, he was 
not willing that they should understand that he believed it in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of a final and universal restoration. He 
informed them, that Schleiermacher believed that the salvation of 
man is determined by the decree of God; he did not inform them, 
that he also believed that God had decreed the final salvation of 
all.” 

Does any one know whether any omissions of the same sort 
have been made in any of the translations from Tholuck? And is 
any one casuist enough, to be able to show that such dealing is fair 
and honest ? 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


IMMEDIATELY succeeding the note on which I have just been re- 
marking, is a short note on Church Architecture. On turning back 
to the page referred to, in order to learn what De Wette was say- 
ing on this subject, I find that he is dissatisfied with the present 
form of Protestant places of worship, and would introduce some 
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change which should render them more convenient, impressive, 
and beautiful. The Editor agrees with this, and suggests that 
such a change is not unlikely to be called forth by the wants and 
customs of this country. ‘It is not unlikely that the social tenden- 


cies of democracy will create a new style of architecture, exactly 
as the Catholic religion created the Gothic style. Before that 
rose, no one could have predicted it; and so no one can foresee 
what new order of architecture will be developed here.” 

I am at once reminded by this (and [ wonder that it did not oc- 
cur to the writer) of the illustration afforded to the suggestion by 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New York. ‘That remarkable build- 
ing seems to be just such an essay toward a new order, called out 
by the necessities of the times, and may prove a first step 
toward the advancement spoken of. Any one who has seen it 
when its capacious floors and spreading galleries were crowded 
with human forms, at some meeting of the Bible Society or other 
occasion of public interest;—when the semi-amphitheatrical ar- 
rangement allowed nearly each one of the five or six thousand to 
see all the rest, and all of them not only to see but very distinctly 
to hear the speaker,—will acknowledge that something has been 
done toward etlecting the end proposed, and very much too in the 
way hinted at by De Wette. He would have, he says, something 
perhaps of the form of the amphitheatre ; “ certainly a form which 
will make it possible for all to have in their eye, not only the 
preacher, but also the whole body of assembled Christians, and 
enjoy this most imposing sight. And beauty will be united with 
this utility. A building of an oval form, running into a lofty vault 
at top, would not only be a suitable place for assembling together, 
but would also by itself produce the effect of a great assembly, 
and express the idea of a high and sacred harmony.” 

Such descriptions, of course, refer only to houses designed for 
the reception of large assemblies; such as come together occa- 
sionally for religious, philanthropic, political, and literary purposes, 
on regular anniversaries or special emergencies. What an ad- 
vantage would they give to the Commencements in our colleges, 
and to gatherings of the *“ stormy multitude ” like those in Faneuil 
Hall. But even for churches of the ordinary size the suggestion 
is not wholly worthless; as any one may see by entering the 
6 
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First church in Salem, which has, with the best taste and effect, 
made just as great a removal from the common flat and square 
floor toward the amphitheatrical curve and elevations, as real con- 
venience and beauty demand, without violating the proprieties of 
a small building or offending the associations which belong to a 


place of public worship. 


AN ORDINATION IN THE LAST GENERATION. 


A previous article has spoken of the frequent changes in the 
ministerial relation which mark our times. One consequence of 
this instability is seen in the little interest excited by an Ordination 
service, which was once an occasion of so much preparation and 
attendance. Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover, in his recently published 
review of his thirty years’ ministry, describes the circumstances of 
his ordination. How different a state of feeling do they indicate 
from that which now manifests itself at the settlement of a minister. 

* An ordination thirty years ago was by no means a common 
occurrence. As it was a rare, so it was deemed an important 
event. It was considered a solemn public sanction of ties sacred, 
binding, lasting as life itself. ‘There had not been an ordination in 
this place for nearly fifty years. Nor had there been more than 


one or two in the immediate vicinity for many years preceding. 
A large ecclesiastical council was invited: liberal invitations were 
seasonably and widely extended to all the neighboring and even 
some more distant towns. No small expectations were excited. 
In the afternoon of the day preceding the ordination arrived the 
most distant members of the council, with their delegates, and as 


many of their families as they could conveniently bring. On the 
morning the sun rose in a cloudless sky, the harbinger of a bright 


autumnal day. Soon were seen guests arriving in all parts of the 
town. ‘The council assembled early in the day; transacted in 
union and peace its business; repaired in the forenoon to the 
church, where a large multitu had convened ; and there attend- 


’ 


ed with order and propriety to the solemnities and services, usual 
on such occasions. ‘The remainder of the day was spent in social 
intercourse, and in partaking of the entertainment, which had been 
most liberally provided. And not one, it is believed, of the large 
number assembled on that occasion, was permitted to leave town 
without having first been a partaker of the hospitality generously 
furnished on that day.” 
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NEW ENGLAND LIFE SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Tue perusal of Mr. Sanger’s discourses reminded us of an ex- 
tract which we copied some time since from an Address delivered 
on a different occasion, and printed, but never published, and there- 
fore probably seen by few of our readers. In Rev. J. H. Morison’s 
Centennial Address at Peterboro’, N. H. occurs, among many 
graphic sketches, a description of a farmer’s home on a winter's 
evening seventy years and more ago, which is as faithful as it is 
entertaining. 

* At this period (1770) log-huts were little used; substantial 
frame-houses, many of them two stories high, had been erected ; 
and though hard labour and a homely fare were their portion, our 
xcople perhaps enjoyed as much then of the real comforts of life 

pie | | JO! " ; 
as at any subsequent period. Robust health, and confirmed habits 
of industry and exposure, enabled them to enjoy what would now 
be esteemed intolerable hardships. Four bridges had been built 
across our two principal streams; the roads had greatly improved ; 
there were no longer apprehensions of danger from the Indians or 
1! 


wild animals. I cannot well picture to myself happier domestic 


scenes than might be found in one of those spacious kitchens which 
some of us have seen, though not in their glory. The kitchen 
stretched nearly across the house; at one end was the ample 
dresser, filled up with pewter platters and basins of every size, all 
shining bright, and telling many a story to the beholder, of savoury 
broths, and Indian puddings, and possibly of pumpkin pies even. 
The fire-place, which seemed to reach through half the length of 
the room, and was four or five feet high, not only contained within 
its capacious jambs, logs two or three feet in diameter, and almost 
sled-length, heaped one above the other, with the proper accompani- 
ments of foresticks and small wood; but back in one corner was 
an oven, big enough to receive the largest pots and pans in which 
beans and brown bread ever were baked; and in both corners 
under the chimney was room for benches, where the children 
might sit en a winter’s evening, parching corn, while the huge 
green back-log and back-stick were simmering and singing, and 
three or four little wheels with various tones were joining in the 
concert, and the large cat upon the wide stone hearth, interrupted 
occasionally by a gruff look from the dog, was industriously pur- 
ring out her part of the accompaniment. There by the blazing 
fire, (for it would have been extravagance to burn any other light,) 
the children sit, with attention divided between the stories and the 
corn, and the young people, stealing now and then a sly glance or 
joke at the expense of their elders, burst out often into a chorus of 
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laughter, as their fathers with grotesque humor narrate the hard- 
ships and strange adventures of their early settlement, or dwell 
upon their favorite theme, the wonders of the old country, and es- 
pecially ‘the preeminence of Ireland,’ against which all their 
anger is now forgotten. At length the time for retiring has come ; 
apples and cider, afier taking their station for a time upon the 
hearth, are served up. And now (for the guests, though neigh- 
bours, are expected to remain till morning) a candle is lighted; 
the big Bible is brought out, the oldest man receives it with reve- 
rence, and afier reading a chapter with a voice of peculiar and 
unaffected solemnity, all join in prayer, and the elder people with- 
draw. Now is the time for the young. No longer with suppress- 
ed laughter, but with loud and boisterous merriment, the evening is 
prolonged. The call from the sleepers, whose slumbers they have 
broken, produces only a momentary check. How long they sit up 
nobody knows; but before light the young men are gone, for they 
must spend the day in the woods. ‘The common mode of neigh- 
bourly visiting among the women was, to go in the morning, carry- 
ing with them, not unfrequently a mile or more, their little wheels, 
and returning before dark; thus enjoying all the advantages of 
good fellowship without loss of time.” 


NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 


Here isa little hook reprinted by the family of the late Dr. 
Carpenter from the sheets which he had prepared for his “ cate- 
chetical classes.” Imperfect as it is, it is valuable ; but it particu- 
larly reminds me of the efforts of this faithful minister of Christ 
to diffuse among his people and others a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. The title of the volume is—‘* Notes and Observa- 
tions explanatory of the first part of the Gospel History: with Re- 
marks introductory to the New Testament, and Questions for Cate- 
chetical Instruction.” Let me copy one short note. 

“* The expression, ‘holy Spirit,’ or ‘ spirit of God,’ denotes in 
the Scriptures the agency, power or influence of God, in whatever 
way exerted, and in particular his miraculous agency and divine 


; 


inspiration. Those Aely and derout dispositions, which sprin 


Js 


from the influence of God or of religious principle, are also de- 


voted by the term * holy spirit’ or * spirit of God.’ Sometimes the 
* Holy Spirit seems to denote God himsei/; just as we say the 
‘Divine Mind.” Sometimes ‘spirit’ denotes the spiritual and tn- 


tellectual part of our nature, in opposition to the * flesh ’—the ani- 


mal desires and passions.” W. et AL. 
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Tue Curisttan Patriarcn. A Memoir of Deacon John Whit- 
man; who died at East Bridgewater, Mass., July, 1842, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and seven years and three months. 
By Rev. Jason Whitman, Pastor of the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Portland, Me. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 1843. 
pp. 101, 18mo. 


Tue simple fact, that the subject of this Memoir attained to the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and seven years, and during 
nearly the whole of that period enjoyed his faculties, both bodily 
and mental, in healthful action, would seem of itself a good reason 
for presenting to the public some account of his habits of life. 
The information needful to gratify reasonable curiosity in this re- 
spect is contained in the book before us. But the author informs 
us, that his chief motive in writing was the desire of presenting 
to the community, especially to that portion of it sometimes de- 
nominated the middle rank of society, to which Deacon Whitman 
belonged, an example worthy of imitation. Such an example we 
have in the work he has given us; and it cannot fail, we think, to 
exert a salutary influence on a large class of readers. The con- 
cluding chapter contains a description, a just one in our view, of 
the practical effects which the study of such a character is suited 
to produce ; and we cannot, perhaps, better indicate the value of 
the book, small though it be, than by repeating the lessons which 
Mr. Whitman draws from his father’s life. 1. It will serve to 
awaken a deeper sense of the importance of an earnest attention 
to the religious education of children. 2. It will tend to deepen 
the conviction, that “the way in which men may secure great 
moral strength—deep, calm, and enduring inward peace, and out- 
ward universal respect,” is adherence to principle, to the dictates 
of conscience. ‘ They need not be discontented with their condi- 
tion in life. They need not seek to go out of that condition or to 
rise above it; they have only to draw their rules of duty from the 
word of God, and to cherish and manifest an unwavering devotion 
3. It illustrates 


, 


to the decisions of their individual consciences.’ 
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“the importance of Christian charity. There was never, perhaps, 
a higher and more consistent example of this than Deacon Whit- 


man.” ‘It is delightful,” says his son, and we may add, “ it must 
be profitable, to turn aside from sectarian controversy and hate, 
“and dwell, for a time, upon the character of one who, through a 
iong life, and amid the warmest disputes and conteniions going on 
around him, maintained a uniform and consistent devotion to his 
own principles, to his own views of Christian doctrine, while, at the 
same time, he was equally uniform and consistent in his enlarged 
> 4. It teaches “the importance of a cor- 
* With Deacon Whitman, 


charity toward others.’ 
rect view of the true object of life.” 
the object of life was a cultivation of the spirit, the formation and 
maintenance of a religious character, the preparation for spiritual 
joys beyond the grave.” And in his life, ‘ especially in the happi- 
ness of its latter years, we see verified the declaration of the wise 
roan, * Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” ‘ There never, perhaps, was an individual 
who enjoyed religion more highly and more uniformly. His en- 
joyment consisted not in ecstasies and raptures, but in calm and 
serene cheerfulness. It was the natural result of his Christian 
character.” 

Mr. Whitman’s account of his father’s habits of life shows him 
to have been a man regular and temperate, but not abstemious in 
his mode of living; of a singularly equal frame of mind, and 
therefore free from the unhappy effects which circumstances often 
produce upon persons of an ardent temperament; and in the exer- 
cise of the habitual religious principle and trust, which tend di- 
rectly to prolong the life that now is, as well as to secure the hap- 
piness of the life tocome. In his religious opinions Deacon Whitman 
was a Trinitarian, and “ some things would seem to authorise his 
being classed with Calvinists ;* but he refused to belong to any 
party, and wholly disapproved of both the feelings and measures 
of exclusionists. Mr. Whitman quotes many decisives evidences 
of his father’s independence and liberality. We wish that in this, 
as well as other respects his “example may exert its appropriate 
influence upon the hearts of all those who become acquainted 
with it, and thereby may the Christian Patriarch, though dead, still 
speak.” 
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Tuirty Years’ Ministry. Two Sermons, preached in Dover, 
Massachusetts, September 18, 1842. By Ralph Sanger, A. M. 
Pastor of the First Church in Dover. Published by request. 


Boston. 1843. pp. 24, Svo. 


TuesE sermons have necessarily a local, rather than a general in- 
terest, but as the history of a diligent ministry, extending over more 
than a quarter of a century, in one of the most quiet villages of New 
England, they will afford a pleasant hour to any reader. They 
relate the changes which thirty years have made in the congrega- 
tion, and town, and neighborhood in which Mr. Sanger has resided. 
In the language of the Prophet (Zechariah i. 5.) he asks, ‘* Your 
fathers, where are they? And the prophets, do they live for- 
ever?” Of these last—the prophets, or teachers, with whom he 
was surrounded, the ministers of the association which he joined 
after his ordination—he “alone remains.” All the rest ‘* have 
been removed by death or otherwise.” Among the inhabitants of 
the place Mr. Sanger notices the changes which death has made, 
in such a manner as strikingly illustrates the truth that mortality 
belongs to every age and condition of life. ‘The statistics which 
he presents, however, show Dover to be a healthful place. Within 
the period which he reviews twenty-five had died between seventy 
and eighty years of age; twenty-three, between eighty and ninety ; 
ten above ninety ; two were ninety-five, and ‘ one had reached the 
great age of ninety-eight ;”"—in a population of only 520. Changes 
in the households of his parishioners, arising from happier causes 
than death ; changes in the church; changes in the condition of the 
common schools, indicating improvement and interest; changes in 
the condition of the religious Society, as they have passed through 
trial and disaster, yet have retained their integrity and stability ; 
changes in the vicinity, which mark the restlessness of our times ; 
changes too in wider circles of human actionx—all these are made 
subjects of observation. It is a chapter of changes which the pas- 
tor of a single church has here given his people and friends—an 
instructive chapter, from the reading of which we have risen with 
a deepened sense of the familiar lesson, which the pulpit is con- 
tinually yet with so little eflect inculeating, of the uncertainty of 


all earthly things. 
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Evits or SectarianismM. A Sermon, preached at Fitchburg, 
Sunday, April 9, 1843. By Calvin Lincoln, Minister of the 
First Congregational Society in Fitchburg. Printed by request. 


Fitchburg. 1843. pp. 20, S8vo. 


Mr. Lincotn has here furnished a pertinent and useful pamphlet 
on the evils which grow out of party spirit in religion. From the 
incident recorded by Mark, (ix. 38, 29,) when Jesus rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of his disciples who forbade another to cast out 
demons because he followed not them, he shows how different a 
spirit actuated Jesus from that which governed his followers, when 
he was on earth. Unkind feelings and bitter jealousies have since 
prevailed among those who bear his name, and it is the object of 
this discourse to exhibit the mournful fruits of such division among 
brethren. It is neither from indifference to his own opinions, nor 
from a desire to repress inquiry or prevent discussion, that he treats 
the subject, but in the hope of guarding his people against the ap- 
proach and power of sucha mischief-worker. He specifies six 
evils, each in itself the title to a long list of evils, of which secta- 
rianism is the source. First, “ it is in direct opposition to the spirit 
of our religion” —to the benevolence and the humility which Chris- 
tianity enjoys. Secondly, it renders them whom it controls * un- 
just to the religious principles and practices of surrounding Chris- 
tians.”” Thirdly, it * produces false taste and wrong expectations 
in reference to the design and services of the Lord’s day”—making 
the people assemble as controversialists rather than as Christians. 
Fourthly, it has an unhappy “influence on the minds of a large 
class who have never thoroughly investigated the authority and the 
principles of Christianity, and who have no just views of the value 
of Christian institutions’—inclining them to universal skepticism. 
Fifthly, it is * unfavorable to the progress of religious knowledge, 
and to a free and impartial examination of the sources of doctrinal 
truth,”"—by diverting attention from the practical principles and 
life-giving truths of Christianity to points of doubtful disputation, 
and by clogging the mind with other influences than the love of 
truth and the weight of evidence. Finally, it has an injurious 
effect “‘ on the intercourse of social and domestic life,”—bringing 
into exercise turbulent passions and creating feelings of distrust. 
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These points are all illustrated with clearness, and in a tone of 
mild, but earnest decision. ‘The sermon is suited to do good be- 
yond the neighborhood in which circumstances called for its de- 
livery. 





Wuart 1s Trutu? A Discourse, preached in the Lecture-room of 
of the Brooklyn Lyceum, Sunday evening, April 9, 1843. By 
Frederick A. Farley. New York: 1843. pp. 16, 8vo. 


Mr. Fartey the last spring delivered on several Sunday eve- 
nings a course of Lectures on the Doctrines of Christianity, before 
his congregation and those who were attracted to the hall which 
his Society occupy while erecting a more permanent place of wor- 
ship. The last of these lectures was founded on Pilate’s question 
in John xviii. 38, ‘* What is truth,” and was published at the re- 
quest of the hearers. It is not the preacher’s object to answer 
this question in detail, but to give a general reply suggested by a 
consideration of the variety of opinions, for all of which has been 
claimed the merit of being “ the truth.” The world before the com- 
ing of Christ, and the Christian world since, have been divided in 
the support of various systems and hypotheses. It will not do to 
say that Orthodoxy is the truth, because each man’s orthodoxy is 
nothing but his autodoxy, or his own opinion; and because Ortho- 
doxy is a most uncertain, chameleon-like thing. Truth, rath- 
er, “is held in common by Christians of every name, for it is 
to be found in the plainest, simplest teachings of our Saviour,” 
which are embraced by all who believe in him. For the errors 
into which members of different churches honestly fall in inter- 
preting thé more doubtful parts of the New Testament, Mr. Far- 
ley contends, with Bishop Watson, that they will not be condemned. 
The final answer, then, which he gives to the question, * what is 
truth,” is—“ whatever God, and Jesus Christ his great Prophet and 
Messenger, and your own consciences and reason enlightened by 
such revelation, teach you.” ‘The previous course of remark 
shows in what sense Mr. Farley intended that this language should 
be received, but the statement, as it stands, is in unguarded terms. 
‘“* Whatever” a man derives from these sources of instruction is 
7 
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the truth to him, and so far as he is concerned, the question of the 
text may be answered ; but that it is not the absolute truth, is plain 
from the fact, that different instructions are drawn from these 
sources by different persons. Mr. Farley concludes his Lecture, 
and the Course which it terminates, by some remarks suggested by 
the circumstances of his position in Brooklyn, * in a part of the 
country, where the very alphabet of Gospel doctrine as Unitarians 
and where 


understand and preach it seems strangely unknown,” 


he is exposed, with his congregation, to the unrighteous and un- 
christian judgments which issue from an exclusive, intolerant and 


arrogant spirit. 





Our Fattu. <A Sermon delivered in the First Church in Beverly, 
May 7, 1843. By Christopher T. Thayer, Minister of that 
Church. Published by request. Boston: James Monroe & Co. 
1843. pp. 20, Svo. 


Mr. Tuayer selects the passage—John iii. 16, 17—** God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life; for 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
the world through him might be saved,”—as “a fit introduction toa 
comprehensive view of the sentiments entertained by us as Unita- 
rians.” In the earlier paragraphs of his discourse he shows the 
propriety and importance of the occasional delivery of doctrinal 
discourses—a point on which our convictions, gathered from con- 
siderable observation, entirely accord with his. He then exhibits 
the views which Unitarians hold, as intimated by the text. First 
is brought into notice the simple unity of God—one undivided Being, 
of whose Divine energy the Holy Spirit is a personification, and by 
whom the beloved Son was sent as an inspired Teacher and all- 
sufficient Saviour. Next it is remarked, “that all the means and 
blessings of our religion flow from Divine bencrolence, and have 
for their only object the welfare of man ;”—to reveal mercy, not 
to appease wrath, was the object of the Gospel. Thirdly, “ the 
benefit of these means was meant to extend to a// who shall come 
to a knowledge of, and will improve them ;—the idea of uncon- 
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ditional election is as unscriptural, as its reception must be mis- 
chievous. Then, salvation, “ the chief end for which Christ was 
commissioned from Heaven,” is explained ; and the opinions which 
prevail among us with regard to the duration, and the nature of 
future punishment, are presented with clearness. ‘The unscriptural, 
unphilosophical, and dangerous character of a disbelief of a future 
righteous retribution is set forth briefly, but forcibly. In the last 
place, the preacher considers “ the mode of attaining Christian sal- 
vation,’—through * the harmonious and thorough developement of 
our natures by all Divinely appointed and proper means.” ‘The 
notion of a native and entire depravity is contrary alike to Scrip- 
ture and experience. And, on the other hand, nething can be a 
substitute for genuine Christian practice. ‘The views which he 
has expounded Mr. Thayer then commends to the earnest affection 
of his hearers, for their just character, their practical power, and 


benign influence. 





A Sermon or Stavery, delivered Jan. 31, 1841, repeated June 
4, 1843, and now published by request. By Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury. Boston. 1843. 
pp. 24, 12mo. 


Like almost every thing which comes from Mr. Parker’s pen, 
this Sermon contains some things admirable, some strange, and 
some which it is hard to read with composure. There is an allu- 
sion to a miracle wrought by Jesus, which one who had any regard 
for the feelings of a Christian community should have blotted from 
his manuscript before he put it into the printer’s hands. The Ser- 
mon, though having for its text the words of the Apostle in Romans 
vi. 16—* Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness”—relates principally to 
the involuntary Slavery which prevails at the South, or * the Sla- 
very which arises from a cause external to ourseives.” Of this 
Mr. Parker speaks strongly, and in the main justly ; glances at its 
shameful injustice, and gross inconsistency with American princi- 
ples and Christian ideas; at the excuses or palliations which are 
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offered in its behalf; at two classes of men who attempt “ to gloss 
the matter over,” one “ from a real design to promote peace,” the 
other from a “ willingness to countenance the sin and continue it, 


> at the character of the Abolitionists, 


well knowing that it is a sin ;’ 
whose violence of language he seems to regard as an occasional 
“infirmity” rather than an habitual fault ; at the opposition which 
they encounter from the moderate, and the selfish ; at the connec- 
tion which the North has with the subject; and at the cause of 
this sin and of its defence, viz. ** the spirit which would knowingly 
and of set purpose injure another for the sake of gaining some 
benefit to yourself.” He then speaks of that “kind of Slavery 
which comes from a cause internal to ourselves,” and in a few 
short but pungent paragraphs exposes the servitude of the avari- 
cious man, the passionate man, the peevish man, and the intempe- 
rate man. Finally, he notices the argument in favour of “ not 
moving in the matter” of bodily slavery, drawn by some persons 
from the Constitution of the United States and from Scripture ; and 
urges the victim of that slavery which comes from onesself to se- 
cure his own freedom by “ acting right, thinking right, and feeling 
right.” 








Tre Cuitp 1n Heaven. Boston: Published by Joseph Dowe. 
1843. pp. 88, 18mo. 


“ Tuis little book,” says the Preface, ‘* has been prepared with 
particular reference to that grief, which is suffered by parents, un- 
der the loss of children. It has been gleaned from various sources, 
with few original thoughts. If it should give consolation to any 
child of sorrow, the wishes of the compiler will be answered.” 
The volume seems to us suited to do good, though not worthy of 
being ranked among the best books of the kind. With some of the 
poetical pieces we are not pleased; and we object of course to 
such expressions as this, in one of the prose articles,—‘* When 
God took upon himself our nature, and lived in our world.” The 
Compiler should have exercised more care in the selection of his 
materials. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


InstatuaTion aT Bourox, Mass.—On Wednesday, May 24, 1843, 
Rey. Richard S. Edes was installed as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Isaac 
Allen over the First Congregational Chureh in Bolton. The services 
on that occasion were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert of Harvard ; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Stebbins of 
Leominster ; Sermon, by Rey. Mr. Miles of Lowell; Installing Prayer, 
by Rev. Isaac Allen, the senior Pastor; Charge, by Rev. Joseph Allen 
of Northboro’; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Sears of Lan- 
easter; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg. 

Mr. Miles’s sermon was from 1 Jolin iii. 4: “Sin is the transgression 
of the law.” The subject was—man as a sinner. In the discussion of 
it the following points were considered,—the manner and time in which 
man becomes a sinuer, the nature, the consequences, and the remedy 
of his sins. Under the first head it was shown, that sin cannot be predi- 
eated of a human beimg at his birth, nor during his infancy; that as sin 
consists in the transgression of the law, it begins not until men know- 
ingly and voluntarily disobey ; and that if human beings come into the 
world with native biasses to evil, these do not prove that they have sin- 
ful characters ; it is their misfortune, and not their crime, as it is a con- 
stitution of their being which they could not prevent, and for which 
they cannot feel guilt. It was the design of the second head to show, 
that sin, beginning by our voluntarily yielding to temptation, establishes 
its seat and throne in the will. It affects therefore the very centre of 
our being. The sinner’s soul will not be pure, as some contend, when 
its connexion with a physical organization shall cease. This led to the 
third topic ; the unrepenting soul carries the energy of a wicked will 
with it to the world to come; and future retributions, severe enough to 
subdue and purily the soul, are demanded by Ged’s attributes of 
compassion and love. The remedies for rooting sin out of the soul 
were then described, and the whole sulject applied to the office and 
duties of a minister. 

In his Charge, Mr. Allen insisted upon the duty of entire consecra- 
tion in the minister, that he should labor in the spirit of cheerful trust, 
and adopt all his plans with a view to a permanent ministry.—Mr. Hill 
enforced the duty of a more prompt and cheerful support of the institu- 
tiens ef the Gospel.—The services were attended by a very large and 


atentive audience. 
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The town of Bolton was incorporated in the year 1738, 0.8. The 
first minister, Rey. Thomas Goss, was settled in 1741. During the Revo- 
lutionary war he was suspected of being a tory, and accordingly, a large 
portion of the society withdrew from him, and settled Rey. Mr. Walley. 
When Mr. Goss’s ministry terminated we cannot ascertain, as the old 
church and parish records are destroyed. Atfier Mr. Walley’s death 
and Mr. Goss had taken a dismission, the two portions of the society 
re-united, and gave a call to Mr. Levi Whitman, who accepted their in- 
vitation, and preparations were made for his ordination, He was never 
settled however, but at his own request was excused trom his engage- 
ment, on account of “an epileptical disorder with which he had been of 
late troubled.” In October, 1725, Rev. Phineas Wrigiit was ordained pas- 
tor of the society. He died in 1800. In March, 1804, Rey. Isaac Allen 
was ordained, and continued sole pastor, till a colleague was settled in 
May, 1843. His ministry has been happy and useful. Though some- 
what infirm from lameness, he is still active in parochial visitings, and 
it is expected that he will sometimes occupy the pulpit on the Lord’s 
day. He is now engaged in giving “labors of love” to his brethren of 
the Worcester Association, and in supplying destitute societies in the 


neighborhood. 


Orpination at Norruampron, Mass.—Rey. Rufus Ellis, of Boston, 
was ordained as Pastor of the Second Congregational Church in North- 
ampton, on Wednesday, June 7, 1°43. The lotroductory Prayer was 
by Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield; Reading of Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham of Cabotville ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown ; 
Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield; Charge, by 
Rev. Mr. Young of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Everett of Northfield; Concluding Prayer, by Rey. Mr. Brown of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Mr. Ellis preached from 2 Peter i. 8: “ For if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The subject was—the 
conditions of spiritual growth in a congregation. There is, he said, ap- 
propriateness in such a theme, on an oceasion which manilests and ex- 
presses the desire and endeavor of a Christian society to ceufirm and 
advance their spiritual interests. If these services have any significance, 
they intimate an earnest purpose to grow, out of barrenness and untruit- 
fulness, into a vigorous and efficient life. Afier remarking generally 
upon the nature of the relation now assumed, a relation of holier, deeper 
and more beautiful meaning than that to which the nun consecrates 
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herself as she retires from the active world into seclusion, full of re- 
sponsibilities upon both sides, and of toils, he proceeded to the two main 
heads of discourse. The first condition of spiritual growth is a recogni- 
tion of the supernatural origin of our faith. This is the chief, essential, 
primary fact. Neither reason nor analogy forbids its admission ; but 
both demand it. Light has come into the world, trom above the world. 
Such communication is as necessary to the soul as the gifts of the hea- 
vens to the earth. After illustrating and demonstrating this point, he 
passed to the second condition, which he stated to be a practical, will- 
ing, cordial reception of this spiritual ilumination and sustenance, by 
the people. Merely to hear, merely to sit under preaching, is not to 
embrace nor to honor the truth that the preacher publishes. ‘To adopt 
the bare expedients of piety, to substitute fancy religions for the faith 
that is Evangelical and genuine, to attempt to cure nature by nature, to 
carry the empiricism of the day into matters of salvation, this is neither 
to believe nor to obey; it is weak and dangerous evasion. Mr. Ellis 
alluded to the past privileges of the society, to their interesting associa- 
tions, local and historical, and concluded with a direct and affectionate 
address to the congregation before him. 

The Charge, by Mr. Young, was particularly full upon the duty of 
taking the Gospel as the standard of truth, and the guide of instruction ; 
upon the necessity of patient intellectual effort; and upon the concen- 
tration of the whole strength of the minister on the peculiar duties of 
his office. Mr. Everett welcomed the new preacher as a companion in 





the great work of establishing liberty, holiness and love. He enlarged 
upon the peculiar position and wants of the denomination in that re- 
gion, and congratulated both himself and the brethren there on receiv- 
ing an able co-worker in the cause of righteousness, 

A large and listening audience filled the church, among whom were 
the pastors of the churches of the various denominations in the village. 





Depication at Watvote, N. H.—On Wednesday, June 14, 1843, 
the new Unitarian house of worship, erected by our brethren in this 
beautiful village, was dedicated to the service of God. The interesting 
occasion, occurring on u fine day, brought together a crowded audience. 
The services were as follows ;—Introductory Prayer, by Rey. Mr. Cros- 
by of Charlestown, N. H.; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Brown of Brattleboro’, Vt.; Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Liver- 
more of Keene, N. H.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brown; Benediction, by Rev. Mr. 
Bridge of Standish, Me. Rev. Mr. Silsbee, formerly pastor of the So- 
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ciety, was expected to deliver an Address to the People, but was absent 
on account of illness. 

The text of the Discourse was 2 Chronicles, vi. I3—21. “ But will 
God in very deed dwell with men on the earth?” et seq. It stated 
five objects to which the house was dedicated, and which were exhib- 
ited at length. 1. The worship of God, the Father; not the Heathen 
nor Jewish God, but the Christian God. ‘The elements of this great 
idea of the Deity, as a Parent, were analyzed and presented in full. 2. 
The faith of Jesus Christ, the Son of God: the high, glorifus Messen- 
ger of the Father. We cannot call him God, but we would not stint 
his honors, we would not cireumscribe precisely his exalted being. 
Not to the worship of Christ, but to the faith, the positive, authoritative 
revelation, the salvation through him, we dedicate this house. 3. The 
influence of the holy Spirit. We believe in this influence. We ecaa- 
not limit nor detine it, because it is of God who is infinite, and whose 
works and ways are a great deep, mysterious and unfathomable. But 
it is a part of our faith, and we devote anew slirine to its power. 4. 
Christian liberty; freedom of opinion, faith, conscience, untrammelled 
by creeds, councils, forms. 5. The peculiar views of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. We are not ashamed of these views. We rejoice in them, 
we would hold them forth to the faith and affections of mankind, and 
give them currency here and everywhere. 


The house is of wood, built atier the modern fashion, and pleasantly 





situated. ‘The pews were all cushioned and carpeted by the ladies of 
the Society, and have all been sold. The pulpit is low, convenient and 
elegant. But the eye is particularly attracted to the large Gothie tablets 
near the pulpit over the chancel, appropriated on one side to the Com- 
munion Table, and on the other to the Sabbath School Library and 
Font of Baptism. On the wall over the table is a painting of the 
Cross, on the transverse of which are the initials J. HW. S. (Jesus Homi- 
num Salvator—Jesus Saviour of Men.) At its head is inscribed the 
text found in Luke ii, 14.—* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men;” on the right hand, Matthew x. 32— 
“Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven ;” on the leit, Matthew xi. 282— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest;” and at the bottom, “Iam the Resurrection and the Life.” 
On the other side of the pulpit, over the font and the library, is a simi- 
lar tablet with an anchor painted, having on the wooden cross-piece the 
letters, F. S. C. (Fides, Spes, Charitas—Faith, Hope, Charity ;) at the 
top of the tablet the words from Matthew xix. 14—* Suffer little chil 

dren, and forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven ;” at the right hand, Proverbs xxii. 6, “Train up a child in 
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the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it;” 
at the left, Proverbs iii. 15, “She is more precious than rubies; and all 


the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her;” at the 


base, part of Proverbs i. 7, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge ;” and on the arms of the anchor, “Hope, an anchor of the 
soul.” The design and execution are both admirable. The Unitarian 
Church and Society in Walpole are strong and united, and only need 
now an acceptable pastor to break to them the bread of life, to grow 
and flourish both externally and spiritually—A request was made for 
the publication of Mr. Bellows’s Sermon, but was declined by him. 





Orptnation AT CuarLEstownN, Mass.—Rev. Samuel Breck Cruft, 
of Boston, was ordained as an Evangelist in the Harvard Church in 
Charlestown, on Monday atiernoon, June 19, 1843. The services were 
conducted by the following ministers:—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Robbins of Boston; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Ellis of Charlestown ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston ; Prayer 
of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Whitman of Pertland, Me.; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. 
Moseley of Scituate; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Boston, 

The text of the Sermon was John x. 10: “Tam come, that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly ;” and it was the 
object of the preacher to exhibit the great Christian idea of life. After 
noticing some prevalent interpretations of the text, which do but ex- 
press a part of its force, he showed the seuse in which Jesus used the 
term, life,—as the fullest possible realization of existence, the appropri- 
ate use aud enjoyment of all the fuculties and circumstances which be- 
long to a human being. Christ came to call forth the dormant life of 
the soul,—to awaken the consciousness of a spiritual nature, of which 
man had been living in ignorance, to unfold to his view the rela- 
tions which he sustains, with the momentous realities around and before 
him, and to disclose the destiny to which he is appointed. In contrast 
with this high and broad significance of life stand the notions entertain- 
ed by mankind, who make the outward, rather than the inward, the 
measure of life, and account wealth, social pleasure, or mere animal in- 
dulgence, its proper fruit and end. The illustrations of these different 
conceptions of life, which are afforded, on the one hand by the exam- 
ple of Jesus, and on the other by the conduct of most people, even in a 
Christian land, were noticed at some length. Christianity, while it cor- 
rects the practical errors into which men fall, gives meaning and im- 
portance to our common, passing life. The value of this doctrine in 
8 
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furnishing a key to much of the figurative languege of Scripture was 
shown by examples. The sense which it enables us to put upon the 
promise of eternal lite—the aspect under which it presents death—the 
light in which it causes personal condition and daily experience to be 
regarded—the instruction which it aflords respecting the true evidences 
of spiritual vitality, were made topics of remark. ‘The vast importance of 
the subject, as proved by the bearings and influences which had been trac- 
ed, was then urged as a reason lor giving it a prominent place in the 
pulpit—for making the truth conveyed in the text the great theme of 
the ministry. 

Mr. Cruit was ordained as an Evangelist, but with a view to his con- 
tinuance in Lexington, Mass.; to the First Chureh and Society in which 
place he had been preaching, with such satisfaction on their part that 
they had requested him to remain among them. Such however was 
the situation of the parish, that they could not give him a “ call” to be 
their permanent minister, nor conld he be ordained as their pastor, A 
fund, given more than a century ago, and yielding a large income, has 
long been the occasion of dispute, and a hindrance to the spiritual in- 
terests of the town. When the fund was established, the town compos- 
ed but one parish. ‘Three or four congregations have since been form- 
ed of persons seceding from the old congregation, who still retain 
their rights as members of the parish. The old Congregational Society 
cannot therefore act independently, nor have the different societies been 
able to agree on the terms of division by which the fund might be dis- 
tributed among them, so as to be no longer a source of contention. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Cruft desired ordination, that he might 
be able to administer the ordinances to the people with whom it seem- 
ed to be the will of Providence that he should pursue his ministry. It 
is to be hoped, that a harmonious settlement of the difficulties which 
have grown out of the existence of the fund will be soon effected, and 
that cordiality, if not spiritual cooperation, may be substituted for dis- 
trust and mutual discouragement, 





Cuesaire Sassatu Scuoor Association.—The “Sabbath School 
Association in connexion with the Cheshire Pastoral Association” held 
its semi-annual meeting in Keene, N. H. on Tuesday, June 27, 1843, at 
2, P.M. The services were conducted by the following gentlemen :— 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brown of Brattleboro’, Vt.; Reading of Selections 
from the last Annual Report, by Rev. Mr. Cutler of Peterboro’, N. Hs 
Secretary of the Association; Address, by Rey. F. 'T. Gray ef Boston 
Mass.; Original Hymn, sung by the children; Extemporaneous Re- 
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marks, by the President of the Association, Rev. A. Abbot, D. D. of Pe- 
terboro’”, Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. J. N. Bellows of Walpole, Rev. Messrs. 
Livermore of Keene, Leonard of Dublin, Farmer of Walpole, Sayward 
of Fitzwilliam, Clark of Jaffrey, and Messrs. Prentiss and Tilden of 
Keene. Delegations of teachers and other friends were present from 
Walpole and Charlestown. 

The Address urged the claims of religious education on the parents 
and teachers, and pointed out to the pupils the two ways—the “ broad” 
and the “narrow,” and illustrated by cases from actual life the end of 
each. The extemporaneous remarks dwelt on the same and kindred 
topics. An earnest spirit pervaded the meeting, and most valuable im- 
pressions were left on the minds of both pastors and teachers, parents 
and children. The schools in the limits of the Association are ina 
flourishing condition, and a new spirit is quickening the churches. 





MEETING IN BEHALF OF CunxoreGaTionaLism.—Under this title the 
New England Puritan gives the following account of one of the meet- 
ings of the late anniversary week. 


“On Tuesday of the anniversary week a meeting of a number of 
clergymen was held in the Old South Chapel, Spring Lane, to take into 
consideration the interests of Congregationalism, and what should be done 
to promote them. Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. was called to the Chair, 
and Rev. John S. C. Abbott appointed Secretary. The Chairman open- 
ed the meeting with prayer. Rev. Dr. Woods then stated the object of 
the meeting, and urged several reasons why it should receive the seri- 
ous attention of all who would preserve and extend the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Pilgrim Fathers. A number of gentlemen participated in 
the discussions, and the opinion was more than once expressed, that a 
more interesting and important object would not convene any assembly 
during the week. Entire harmony of opinion prevailed, that new and 
more vigorous efforts are demanded by the times, to define and extend 
the distinctive principles of Congregationalism. After a free and ani- 
inated discussion of the subject, it was thought to be fitting that the 
gentlemen present should avail themselves of the suggestions which 
had been made, and bring up the subject in their respective District 
Associations—to be by them presented, in such form as they shall deem 
judicious, to the General Association of Massachusetts—in the hope that 
that body, in its wisdom, may indicate the best method of promoting 
the great object for which the meeting was called.” 





American Enveation Society.—This Society appears to be passing 
through a season of anxiety and embarrassment. There has been 
a continual decrease in the contributions from churches since the year 
1636, so as now to “exceed fifty per cent.” At a special meeting held 
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some months ago, a Committee was appointed to revise the Constitu- 
tion and Rules of the Society, with reference to such changes in its 
principles or methods of action as might restore its former state of ef- 
ficiency. At the annual meeting for business, held in Park Street 
Vestry on Monday afternoon, and by adjournment again on Tuesday 
morning, May 29 and 30, 1813, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, the Chairman of this 
Committee, presented an elaborate Report, embraciug an examination 
of its history and relations to the community, and expressing as the re- 
sult a conviction, that the “ Society cannot be dispensed w ith,” but pro- 
posing certain changes, the most important of which contemplated the 
restriction of aid given to young men to the college course, so that 
they should not receive assistance while pursuing their theological stu- 
dies. An earnest debate arose upon this proposition, which was finally 
rejected by an almost unanimous vote. ‘The other articles of the Re- 
port were adopted.—At the public meeting, on Monday evening, Hon. 
S. T. Armstrong presided. After the reading of an abridgment of the 
Annual Report, addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Adams of Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey of Amherst, and Rey. Dr. Bacon of New Haven.— 
From the Report it appeared that the Society had been in operation 
twenty-seven years, during which time it has assisted 3,482 young men. 
Dr. Humphrey stated, that of these, “1600 were now laboring all over 
the country, and not less than 75 were missionaries in foreign lands ;” 
that 60 only out of the whole number “liad left the ministry ;’? and but 
166 had been * dropped” as unworthy. The number of beneficiaries the 
last year was 468, only 26 of whom however “had been received dur- 
ing the year ;” the gross amount of receipts, including Branch Socie- 
ties and the Central American Education Society, $53,729.33; of ex- 
penditures, $29,290,54. The appropriations “had been continued at 
half the usual amount, i. e. $10 each quarter, or $40 for the year.”— 
We regret to see it stated officially, that the American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, “which has been published by the Society for sixteen years, has 
been discontinued for want of sufficient pecuniary patronage.” It was 
scarcely extravagant praise, to pronounce it “the richest depository of 


rr 


statistics in the world.”—The Report re- 


ecclesiastical and educationa 
marks that “the number of deaths of ministers in the United States, as 
recorded in the verister for the vear now closed, has been 1 7: which 
places the year, with the two years immediately preceding, among 
the few in which the records of mortality among ministers, preserved 


is unusual 


in that publication, have risen above one hundred.” Of tl 
mortality we bave had to record niany examples in our own denomi- 
nation.—At the election of Officers of the Society, Hon. 8. Hubbard 


having resigned the office of President, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong was 
oe] > 
chosen in his place. 
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Pastorat Assocration.—The Annual Sermon before this body was 
delivered on Tuesday afternoon, May 30, in Park Street meeting-house, 
by Rey. Dr. Hopkins of Williamstown—on “the characteristics of ac- 
ceptable worship, and the means of promoting it’—from Jolin iv. 24. 
It was considered “an admirable exposé of the wide difference there is 
between the superstition and formalism of some Communions, and the 
sincerity and devoutness which are fostered by the simplicity of the 
Congregational mode of worship.”—Rev. Dr. Hitchcock was chosen 
Second Preacher tor the next year; Professor Park according to the 
last year’s election, being First Preacher. Resolutions were passed re- 
specting the observance of the Sabbath, in support of Rey. Dr. Ed- 
wards’s attempt to awaken geueral attention to the subject. 





Massacnusetts Missionary Socrety.—The Forty-fourth Annual 
Report, presented on Tuesday evening, May 30, stated the “amount 
furnished to the cause of Llome Missions during the year from Massa- 
chusetts to be $28,745, 85, of which $18,787,827 have gone to supply 
the destitute beyond the limits of the State.” 71 feeble churches have 
received aid within the year, 15 of which are now able to support the 
institutions of worship without assistance ; 52 of the churches have set- 
tled ministers.—The audience collected at this anniversary were ad- 
dressed by Rey. Messrs. Packard of Lancaster, Phelps of Boston, Caru- 
thers of Montreal, and Little of Cincinnati. Mr. Packard spoke of “ the 
71 feeble churches of Massachusetts, which have begun their existence 
under the auspices of this Society; the &4 feeble churches in Maine, in 
which State four-fifths of the churches have been aided ; the 1047 con- 
gregations which have been assisted by the Society to which this is 
auxiliary.” Mr. Little said, that “one minister” in the West “told him 
there were thirty-one denominations within the bounds of his parish ; 
and a Bible agent in Indiana found five Protestant ministers who had 
no Bibles”! Can this latter statement be true ? 


Seamen’s Frrenp Socrety.—An abstract of the Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port was read at the meeting this year, by Rev. Mr. Lord, General Agent. 
It exhibited a large amount of facts in proof of the usefulness of the insti- 
tution, which seems to have been remarkably successful in its opera- 
tions. ‘The Mariners’ church, the Prayer meetings, the Sabbath school, 
the Bible depository, the Savings Bank, the Sailor’s Home or seaman’s 


boarding-house, had all been means of extensive benefit. Two young 
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seamen, members of the Mariners’ church, are now studying for the 
ministry ; one is employed as a colporteur among the Germans at the 
West, and another is laboring in connexion with Rey. Mr. Sawtell at 
Havre.—The meeting was addressed by Sailing Master Moores of the 
U. 8. Navy, and Rey. Messrs. Spaulding of New York, Pomeroy of Ban- 


gor, Caruthers of Montreal, and Hague of Boston. 


American Tract Sociery.—The Boston Society of this name cele- 
brated its anniversary on Wednesday evening, May 31, Hon. 8. Green- 
leaf presiding. The receipts of the last year had been—in donations and 
legacies $18,067,10, from sale of publications $10,10548. Within the 
year “54 new publications had been added to the list, in various lan- 
guages ;” the number of volumes circulated, 38,637, including 202 sets 
of the Evangelical Family Library; distributed gratuitously, in vol- 
umes and tracts, 4,587,000 pages. “The total number of volumes cir- 
culated in our whole country, during the year, by this Society and the 
Society at New York, is 157,478, which added to the number circulated 
in previous years makes the total circulation of these books in our 
country, more than two millions of copies.” Such are the pains taken 
to disseminate Orthodox views of religion throughout the land.—The 
Society were addressed by Rev. Messrs. Eastman of New York, Kin- 
caid, Baptist missionary from Burmah, Pomeroy of Bangor, and Rev. 
Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati, who offered a resolution respecting “the 


Tract cause,” but spoke upon Home missions and Western colleges. 





Foreien Evancenicar Sociery.—At the late public meeting of this 
Society extracts from the Fourth Annual Report were read by Rev. Dr. 
Baird. It reviewed the change which had taken place in France, where 
“fifty years ago Christianity was abolished, and where in the last few 
years more than 2,000,000 copies of Bibles, in whole or in part, had 
been distributed ;” and narrated the operations of the Society, which 
“had sustained—in most cases wholly—52 laborers in France and Bel- 
gium, and 2 in Sweden,” besides several in Canada. Of the 52 abroad, 
31 were colporte urs, 3 teachers, 2 are studying for the ministry, 5 have 
been evangelists, and 8 ordained ministers.—Addresses were made by 
Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, who stated that there is in Lyons “a 
church of 400 members, 350 of whom are converted Catholics ;” Rev. 
Mr. Lehmanowsky of Indiana ; and Rev. Mr. Kirk of Boston, who spoke 
in terms of great severity of the Romish Church and the Jesuits. 
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Massacnusetts Sanpatu Scnoon Sociery.—The abstract of the 
Eleventh Annual Report was read at the meeting on Thursday, June 1, 
by Rev. Mr. Bullard, the Secretary. 41 new publications had been is- 
sued the jast year, of which 28 were bound volumes. The whole num- 
ber of this Society’s publications is 515, among which are nearly 100,000 
copies of the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. “The schools un- 
der its care are extensively engaged in furnishing books tor the West, 
and have already furnished more than sixty Sunday school libraries.” 
The formation of adult classes is becoming common. “ There are now 
connected with the schools about 25,000 persons above the age of 18 
years. One school has 105 married persons in it.”—Addresses were 
made by Rev. Mr. Paine of Holden, Charles T. Russell, Esq. of Boston, 
Rey. Mr. Winslow of Boston, and Rev. Dr. Bullard of St. Louis. Mr. 
Winslow “proposed a resolution of congratulation upon the grow- 
ing interest of our children in the Shorter Catechism ;” upon which, as 
also upon the .Vew England Primer, he pronounced an elaborate and 


fervent panegyric. 





American Boarp or Foreign Misstons.—A meeting on behalf of 
this Board was held on Thursday evening, June 1, and in consequence 
of the aspect of their affairs—with the great encouragement from 
abroad, and the inadequate support at home—was intended to be a 
meeting for supplication, rather than for addresses. Rev. Dr. Humphrey 
presided and made some remarks. Rev. Dr. Anderson read a statement 
of the pecuniary position of the Board. “ It was estimated that $350,000 
would be needed to carry on their missionary operations successfully 
the present year, but the prospect was that $255,000 only would be re- 
alized.” The disbursements of the Board were already $35,000 in ad- 
vance of the receipts. Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Hoisington, 
of the Ceylon Mission, Rev. Mr. Pomeroy of Bangor, Rev. Dr. Scudder 
from Ceylon, and Rey. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati. Prayer was offered 
by Rey. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, and Rev. Mr. Caruthers. 





Prayer Meetine.—A prayer meeting was held in Park Street church 
on Friday morning, June 2. Rev. Mr. Kirk presided. Prayers were 
offered by Rev. Dr. Beecher, and Rev. Dr. Scudder, and remarks were 
made by Rev. Mr. Kirk, Dr. Jenks, and Mr. Dwight of Boston, Mr. Mann 
of Plymouth, Mr. Eastman, Dr. L. Beecher, Mr. Graves, Dr. E. Beecher, 
Dr. Dana, and Mr. Bullard. 
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Meetine ror Western Couieces.—Afier the prayer meeting on 
Friday a meeting was held in the Park Street Vestry, “ with reference 
to some systematic course of action for the support of Western Colle- 
ges and Theological Seminaries.”. Remarks were offered by Rev. Dr. 
Beecher of Cincinnati, who stated that “the plan which had been dis- 
cussed and agreed upon in New York and Philadelphia was, to have a 
Society formed, for the purpose of aiding Evangelical Institutions in the 
West.” Rev. E. Beecher, and Rev. Dr. Lindsley also explained the 
condition of the Western Institutions. Rev. Dr. Anderson, and Rev. N. 
Adams, spoke in favor of a movement in New England for their assis- 
tance; and a Committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Adams and Aiken 


and Mr. Eustis, was appointed to call another meeting. 





Massacuvusetrs Asorition Society.—The fourth annual meeting 
of this Society was held the present year, at the Tremont Chapel. 
The attendance is said to have been small. The Treasurer reported the 
receipts of the year as $11,028, and the expenditures as $11,990. The 
greater part of both receipts and expenditures was on account of the 
Emancipator, which journal, with a large list of subscribers, lad yet 
been a source of expense rather than of income. Ilon. William Jack- 
son, of Newton, was chosen President ; Rey. Joshua Leavitt, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; James W. Alden, Treasurer; thirteen Vice Presidenis 


were elected; and ten others, a Board of .Wanevers. 


American Orntentat Socretry.—We have seen no mention of this 
new Association, except in the Boston Recorder from which we copy 
the following notice of its commencement. 


“An Association with the above designation was formed in this city 
afew morths since. It consists at present of about 35 gentlemen, in- 
cluding our most eminent Oriental scholars, intelligent gentlemen 
connected with eastern commerce, some of our foreign missionaries in 
Asia, ete. Its object is the promotion of the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, the collection of a library, manuscripts, coins, ete., pertaining 
to the East, and the publication of translations from the Eastern tongues, 
Hon. Joun Prckerine is President, Prot. Srvarnr and Drs. Jenks and 
Rosinson, Vice Presidents. A beginning has been made fora library, 
with about 130 valuable works, all pertaining to the Chinese langua- 
ges.—On Tuesday evening, [May 30,) Mr. Pickering delivered an Ad- 
dress in the Masonic Temple, betore the members of the Society, and a 
very intelligent audience. It was about an hour and a half in length, 
and was listened to with the deepest attention. It was a comprehen- 
sive survey of the most interesting objects in Egypt, China, India, ete., 
which will claim the attention of the Society. High commendation 
was bestowed by Mr. Pickering upon the learning and labors of Ameri- 
can missionaries. The Address is to be published in a few weeks.” 











